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Praise and Protest 

I especially like the wood list of 
suppliers with recommendations, also 
the Calendar & Announcements. The 
C&A have provided me with a sched¬ 
ule that will remove the past head¬ 
aches and much expense of procuring 
the piecemeal list. Good work. 

John Bowman 
Crescent City, CA 

You are doing a great job with your 
articles, especially the ones on 
finishes and power tool comparison 
• . . Keep up the good work. 

Wilbur W. Eibe 
Alamogordo, NM 

Just received my Fcb/March issue 
of your fine magazine, I always look 
forward to getting my copy of Pacific 
Woodworker, The article by Jean 
Davis on Bill Horgos was interesting, 
but when I saw the photo of the bears 
filming a porno movie, I was very 
disappointed. My first reaction was 
to cancel my subscription. But 1 
decided to give you another chance. 
A fine woodworker’s magazine is no 
place for such low class photos. 
Thank you, and looking forward to 
more quality reading; not porno 
photos. 

Rich Hehprt 
Templetc 


I wonder if I should have renewed 
for two years. Issue 11 arrived today 
and you treated me to some of Bill 
Horgos^s bad taste in latrine wall 
graffiti. Vm sure your photographer 
could have found some other work to 
illustrate an interesting article. Sure 
this stuff sells—you can see it on tee 
shirts, but in your professional maga¬ 
zine? Why? 

John S. Komp 
Salinas, CA 

I was given a complimentary issue 
of your magazine, Pacific Wood¬ 
worker ^ from my buddy, Spike Boyd. 
I find it 10 be a quality magazine 
packed with great articles. Keep up 
the superb job. 

Raymond Sirois 
Fitchburg, MA 


Pacific Woodworker welcomes 
your commencsr pro or can, about 
articles and information we publish. 
Send your letters to Editor, Pacific 
Woodworker, P,0, Box 4H&1, Santa 
Rosa, CA 95402, Letters may be 
edited for publication. 


At the tag end of the article on mail 
order woodworking, you mentioned 
two additional suppliers. 1 have pur¬ 
chased a lot of tools from one of 
them—a Makita plunge router and 
many others. Their response has been 
excellent and they have good prices. 
They also have a good newsletter. 
They are Highland Hardware, Inc. in 
Atlanta, GA. 

Howard W. Escher 
Seattle, WA 

I was distressed that Woodworker’s 
Supply of New Mexico was not men¬ 
tioned in your article on Mail Order 
Woodworking suppliers ... I note 
that none of the catalogs listed are 
from companies west of the Rockies 
let alone west of the Mississippi. As 
a magazine dedicated to Western 
craftsmen it would seem only fair that 
you mention western sources. 

Jon Kaplan 
Woodworker’s Supply 
Albuquerque, NM 

We appreciate the response from 
readers—both consumers and sup^ 
pliers—that we’ve received so far. 
And we apologize to suppliers who 
felt we neglected to mention them. 
The suppliers listed in Richard Rollf’s 
article were those that he had dealt 
with and could recommend—or not 
—to others. 

The article in Issue 11 (February/ 
March) will not be our last word on 
the subject by any means. We hope to 
continue to hear from readers about 
their experiences with mail order sup¬ 
pliers, and from other suppliers who 
would (ike their services reviewed in 
the future. 

One source recommended in the ar¬ 
ticle, but whose address was omitted, 
was Frog Tool Company, Limited, 
They can be contacted at 700 West 
Jackson Blvd„ Chicago, IL 60606, 
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Bringing 'Em Back In Wood 


Detective Skills and Craftsmanship 
Combine in Auto Body Restoration 


by Terril L. Shorb 


After Henry T. Ford introduced his 
fire-breathing wonder to the world at 
the beginning of the twentieth century, 
a lot of things changed forever. 

One of the major changes was in 
the use of materials. Before that lime, 
America and the world ran on wood. 
The arrival of the horseless carriage 
ushered in the clanking age of ma¬ 
chined metal. But for awhile, during 
the first several decades of automo¬ 
bile production, the carriages were 
“horseless”, but they sure weren't 
“woodless.” Perhaps out of a fierce 
loyalty to wood and a nod to its 
utility, cars and especially delivery 
wagons, sported generous helpings of 
interior and exterior wood parts. 

Now a carpenter in Rohnert Park, 
California, Stan Missen, is putting his 
considerable talents to work to recap¬ 
ture that transitional era when Ameri¬ 
can autos—huffing creatures of steel 
—were still graced by wood. 

Missen’s first major project in res¬ 
toration came last year when a friend 
came up with a rusted old chassis 
and engine of a 1923 Model T. Owner 
Brent Lane, of the Lane Ranch in 
Santa Rosa, California, wanted Stan 


to assemble from scratch a complete 
wooden body modeled after a Huck¬ 
ster style wooden delivery body of 
that era. 

Stan, a carpenter by trade, has a 
broad background in woodworking. 
In his native England, he did every¬ 
thing from building ship's furniture 
to restoration work inside some an¬ 
cient English cathedrals. Five years 

Stan Missen hotds a rebuiit wheel from his 
next restoration project. 


ago, he and his family moved to 
California. Since then Stan has taken 
on jobs in all facets of woodwork¬ 
ing from rough to finish work, floor- 
to-ceiling bookshelves, cabinetry, an¬ 
tique restoration and general home 
building. His experience with wood 
spans more than twenty years. 

His experience did not include 
building a wooden auto body from 
scratch. 

“It was the challenge of it. I didn't 
know what tools 1 would need or real¬ 
ly how to approach it. I just did it,” 
Stan says. 

Since no vestige of the original 
wooden body remained on the old 
chassis, Stan had to come up with 
his own version, based on what ma¬ 
terials he could find. There wasn't 
much to be found in the way of docu¬ 
mentation, however, for a very good 
reason. 

“The carriage and coach makers 

About the Author: Terril Short is 
a free-lance writer and pbofograpber. 
Formerly he served as Managing 
Editor of the Mont Wyo AgrTNews 
in B//i/ngs, Montana. 
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back then were very competitive. 
They didn’t have drawings of their 
patterns laying around. And very few 
wooden bodies were alike anyway, 
since most coach builders crafted the 
wooden body according to the speci¬ 
fications of the customer. About the 
only time patterns got from one 
builder to another was when someone 
quit and took the plans — in his head — 
with him.” 

So Stan had to come up with his 
own workprints. That involved the 
patient research and ingenuity of a 
Scotland Yard detective. He ferreted 
out photos of old delivery wagons 
from books to get the general design 
concept, then made his own patterns 
based on precise measurements from 
the chassis itself. 

“Actually, not having patterns was 
an advantage in a way because it 
gave me more room to be creative.” 

And creative he was. Eleven days 
after he started, Stan completed the 
all-wooden body for the Model T, 
based closely on the old Huckster 
wagon design. 

The body is built entirely of red 
oak, except for the wagon bed fa¬ 
shioned from kiln-dried tongue and 
groove pine. The overall dimensions 
of the body are 104 inches from roof 
overhang to endgate, and 54 inches 
high from the cross members on the 
frame to the roof. The ceiling was 
made from thin oak slats running 
cross-hatch over top-curved bows 
which give the tail body its structural 
strength. The underside of the bows 
and the upright corner posts are stop- 
chamferred, for both functional and 
ornamental purposes. 

Side panels and end gate are relieved 
by routed ornamentation, which off¬ 
sets nicely the jet black metal stays 
and corner brackets of the body. 
All joints are mortise and tenon, ex¬ 
cept for the front panels which are 
half-lapped. Stan incorporated spline 
joints on the front panel which add 
strength and better withstand wea¬ 
thering forces. 



JeF black hardware complemertfs red oak 
constracfion. 


Brent Lane did all the metalwork 
and painting of the chassis, fenders, 
braces, oil-burning signal lamps and 
tailgate clasps. 

The cab seats two people comfor¬ 
tably. Stan built in window glides 
which are elegantly simple. Leather 
strapping pulls the pane up into posi¬ 
tion and is hooked over a metal prong 
on the sill. 


Stan used Henry’s marine glue and 
screw construction throughout the 
body. Though his small garage work¬ 
shop is equipped with a Shopsmith 
complete with sanding discs, drill 
press and lathe, Stan did much of the 
work by hand. External curves were 
executed on the table saw, but in¬ 
ternal curves were formed with an 
ancient spoke shave. And speaking of 
spokes, Stan also does the wooden- 
spoked wheels common on early day 
autos. His other “old-tiraey" tools 
include a wooden mortise and tenon 
gauge and a complicated looking de¬ 
vice known in England as a “plough”. 
Its function is that of a hand router. 

Stan estimates material costs of the 
Huckster body at $500 for the oak 
and $300 for the window glass. 

He used a marine varnish—one 
coat as a sealer, then sanded down 
with 220 sandpaper after each of the 
three coats that followed. He rubbed 
down the final coat with ^'OOOO steel 
wool, then finished it off with wax 
for the final touch. 

The finished wagon body is a thing 
of beauty. Its simple, declarative 
lines and light oak contrast nicely 
with the classic black lines of the 
Model T’s fenders and wooden spoke 


Stan sits at the wheet of the i923 Model T truck he restored for owner Brent Lane fstanding). 
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wheels. The fabric roof is of long 
grain black vinyl. 

What started off as a challenge 
from a friend has become a consum¬ 
ing interest of Stan’s. He is working 
now on the restoration of a 1926 
Buick. Much of the woodwork on the 
Buick will never be seen because it is 
within the door panels. Again, be¬ 
cause the originals were deteriorated, 
Stan had to take what measurements 
he could, then interpret the rest. He 
now has a complete set of patterns 
for the door panels of the old Buick — 
probably one of the few men in 
America to possess them. 

The interior wood pieces for the 
door panels must be precisely cut, 
shaped and jointed to allow for the 
intricate workings of the interior door 
crank assembly and window glides. 
The wooden panels are made from 
kiln-dried Douglas fir and Stan uses 
finger joints throughout for struc¬ 
tural strength. Stan knows immedi¬ 
ately if he has done his measurements, 
cutting and joining right because the 
interior wood assembly must Ht ex¬ 
actly into the outer steel body panels. 

"I do it because 1 love it, but also 
to gain more knowledge,” Stan says. 
"A year ago I didn’t know any¬ 


thing about restoring wooden auto 
bodies.” 

But, according to expert car re¬ 
storers in northern California who 
have seen the Model T Huckster body, 
Stan's work is comparable to that of 
those secretive carriage builders of 
old. 

This wooden bodied Model T is the 
only one of its kind in the region. 
But there may be more on the way. 

“Right now. there’s no money in¬ 
volved,” says Stan. “But I enjoy do¬ 
ing this so much, and word is starting 
to spread, so I may develop this into a 
business of some kind.” Judging by 
the exquisite craftsmanship involved 
in the Huckster body, Stan won’t find 
it hard to secure the business of 
those who restore old autos, but who 
usually resort to less than satisfactory 
kits when it comes to wooden pa¬ 
nels or interior work in their vintage 
vehicles. 

And, as irresistably beautiful as 
those old “woodies” and delivery- 
style wooden bodies are, Stan Missen 
might rekindle a whole new interest 
in those good old days when the 
belching horseless carriages were as 
much proud creatures of wood as of 
cold steel. 




CA 95402 
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The Making Of Fred 

Carving in the Round: 

A Pelican, Life Size 

by Maurice Norman 


The neat thing about Fred, of 
course, is his size, his recognizability, 
(anybody can tell he is a pelican), 
and his semi-comic pose, with turned 
down toes and a fish in his bill. 

Making Fred not only is fun; it’s 
also a project that has aU that is needed 
for a super carving. Fred has per¬ 
sonality, he’s good sized (30” overall) 
but not too big to handle, and with a 
little care is easy enough for a pretty 
good amateur. 

Although Fred is Fred and will 
always be Fred, the planning and pro¬ 
cedures that go into making Fred are 
universal enough for almost all carv- 
ing-in-the-round projects. Fred is 
“layed-up”, or made of a number of 
glued-up pieces, rather than from one 
single block of wood. Fred also takes 
advantage of the "grain-direction” 
of wood, leaving no structural weak 
spots. 

Fred’s doable. To show how 1 made 
him, I’ll take him, step by step, 
through creation, sketches, layout, 
glue-up, carving and finishing. He’s 
really not that hard. 

Choosing the Project 

1 think recognizability is important 
in choosing a project. It should be 
recognizable to the uninformed. A 
professional, like Rodan, can make a 
sculpture of “person-in-a-pose” to 
get an idea across. But the non- 



Maurice Norman and Fred Two (on tfte 
right). 


professional amateur, or weekender, 
should take care in his choice. It’s 
more fun for people to say “how 
great” is Fred, than “what is it?”. 

Another important thing to consider 
is how it works with wood. Remem¬ 
ber, most wood is uni-directional. 
It is strong along the grain, and weak 
across the grain. Fred, in his stand¬ 
ing pose, puts the vertical grain at 
its strongest way. The legs are with 
the grain, the long neck is with the 
grain, and so is the long beak. The 
only cross grain is the fish, and spe¬ 
cial care has to be taken to insure 
plenty of volume in the cross grain 
sections to insure strength. Fred would 


not be practical if a minor caress 
by a child could break the fish tail 
off. 

Next to consider, what are the 
personality and talents of the carver? 
I am a person who likes to “paint 
with a broad brush”; I'm better on 
long flowing curves and lines than 
with intimate detail. Don’t try to take 
on a project that doesn’t fit your 
own particular ability. 

If I tried a project with intimate de¬ 
tail, such as carving every feather on 
Fred, 1 would get bored to tears 
after the twenty-third feather, get 
sloppy, and end with a poor carving. 
Note Fred. The smooth lines of the 
Pelican, are readily recognizable by the 
lines rather than the details. This is 
me. Another person would have a 
bad time trying to get these soft 
subtle lines down. In sculpture, or 
carving-in-the-round as carvers call 
it, keep the projects that project your 
personality, not encase it. It is almost 
impossible to carve effectively outside 
your personality. The end result would 
be stilted, lose its fluidity, and pro- 


In our last issue. Spike Boyd*s 
Power Hand Tool Wood Carving 
column discussed carving a pelican 
in relief. In this issue, Maurice 
Norman begins a two-part series on 
hand carving a layed-up, fuli-size 
pelican in the round. 
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bably not come up to the carver’s 
true ability. 

Okay* the project is chosen: Fred, 
a Life Size Pelican, 

Beginning the Project 

What’s life size? Well, a pelican 
can be anywhere from about 24” tall 
to about 36” when standing. Get 
this information from the bird books. 
I chose 24” for the bird alone, plus 
another 6” for the post he was 
standing on. The post, or base, is 


important. A base too big takes away 
from the bird (a complicated base will 
do that also), and a base too small 
will give it poor balance, making the 
finished carving look like it’s going to 
fall over. 

It takes a good eye to judge propor¬ 
tions. If you have a good eye, it’ll 
come automatically, or with a little 
practice. If you don’t have a good eye, 
then use pictures of real life or other 
carvings to give you the proper pro¬ 
portions. Or use a pre-designed sketch, 


Fftd Two in author *s shop in Wood- 

stock, liUnois. 

like Figures 1 and 2 in this article. 

Size in itself is a factor. Don’t 
make the carving so heavy you can’t 
lift it. A 30” Fred in pine is only 
about 20 pounds but a 30” Fred in 
white oak is about 40 pounds, a 
weight not easy to move about. 

I carved Fred twice, first in white 
pine, with no fish in his mouth, and 
then in white oak, with the fish. I 
didn’t put the fish in the first Fred 
because of the weakness of white 
pine’s cross grain. 

I created Fred; 1 didn’t use a pre¬ 
designed sketch. I first gathered as 
many pictures of pelicans as 1 could 
find. 1 collected about 50 pictures in 
all poses and conditions. There are 
lots of pictures of pelicans available. 

The natural habitat of the pelican 
is important to consider, too. Don’t 
try to place a pelican on a tree branch. 
They don’t sit there. They sit on pcKts. 
Also, the natural behavior of the peli¬ 
can is to catch a fish, fly to a post (or 
some other natural roost), and then 
proceed to eat it. It’s okay, then, to 
have him sitting on a post, with a fish 
in his mouth. 

Try to keep all animal carvings 
within the realm of “natural things 
they do”. You can use a little poetic 
license, but not too much, or you’ll 
lose the recognizability and the char¬ 
acter you are trying to catch. 

It is important to sketch out the 
pose, with the details of the character, 
such as the positioning of the feet. 
I turned the toes over the post for a 
little “comic relief’, but it is also a 
natural thing for a pelican to do. It 
gives him balance, and also a “push- 
off’ place for his take-off. 

Don’t be afraid to make many, 
many sketches. 1 sketched Fred a 
number of times to get the pose 1 
liked. It’s really amazing how much 
we don’t see, when we think we do 
see. And in wood carving, once the 
wood has been carved out, it’s gone — 
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it*s not like molding clay, where you 
can just add a little more. So get the 
details down before you start to carve. 

Layout 

After the sketches are completed 
and the pose is determined, make a 
full-size drawing. 

After I completed a full-size sketch, 
1 made two outline sketches, using 
strong, bold lines that would be easy 
to follow, 1 outlined both a front view 
and a side view, making sure that 
these two outlines left enough wood 
for the details shown in my first 
full-size sketch. For example, in out¬ 
lining the fish, 1 blocked the fish de¬ 
sign out square, leaving the details to 
be carved later. 

Figure 1. Completed side view iayout 
shows final hard outline and board 
set-up. Note the first glue line, which 
must be done before final set-up. 


From my full-size outlines, I next 
measured and selected the board sizes 
to use. For Fred, the best sizes are 
2 inches thick (or eight quarter in 
lumber terms) by about 10 inches 
wide. Figure 1 shows how I layed 
these out. Where part of the bird 
required wood more than 10 inches 
wide, I glued up 10-inch boards 
edge to edge to give me the width I 
needed. 

1 used rough lumber, edging the 
pieces on a joiner and edge-gluing 
them. After gluing them, 1 next used 
a thickness planer to plane them 
down from rough dimension to nomi¬ 
nal, about 1 3/4 inches. This step 
of course, was taken into considera¬ 
tion during layout of the fuU-size 
sketches. 

During layout, notice the front 
view (See Figure 2) showing the 2- 
inch nominal pieces with varying 

Drawings by Maurice Norman 


lengths. The widths, after edge glu¬ 
ing, can be seen in Figure 1. 

Outline Cutting 
After all the pieces are edge-glued 
and thickness planed, trace from the 
full-size sketch onto the side of each 
board, taking the center one first. 
(See Figure 3.) Then cut the outline 
on a band saw. Each outline cut is 
made based on how it fits into the 
overall body of the bird. Note that 
the two in the center (from the front 
view) are full size, going from the 
bottom of the base all the way to 
the top of the head. Each piece then 
gets progressively smaller. The two 
cuts either side of the two center 
pieces no longer go all the way to the 

Figure 2, Completed front view lay¬ 
out. showing final hard outline, plus 
board set-up with numbers. Each pair 
of boards are similar. 
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top. They take in the base and the 
body, but stop just above the shoul¬ 
der. The next two get smaller still, 
taking in only the outer sides of the 
body (and the fish), but no longer 
taking in the base. 

I end up with six pieces. The center 
pieces are the only ones that have the 
full side view outline. 

Gluing-up 

Now for the final gluing up. 

Gluing up is tricky. Depending on 
the time you have, the number of 
clamps you own, and your know-how, 
you can glue up all six pieces at 
once, as professionals do, or in 
several steps, as most amateurs do. 

I glued up the first Fred (in white 
pine) in one big lay-up. With Fred 
Two (in white oak), I layed up with 
only one glue line at a time. Doing it 
all at once gave me my rough block 
ready to carve the next day; doing 
it one glue line at a time gave me the 
block in five days. 

Cluing up should be done with the 
wood warm (at least 70 degrees 
Fahrenheit). The wood should be 
kept in a warm place for at least 24 
hours to be sure the wood is warm 
all the way through. And never take 
the clamps off after gluing with less 
than overnight standing. Even if the 



glue manufacturer recommends a 
shorter time, I wouldn't advise it. 
A disturbed glue-line will not bond 
as well, and may break during the 
hammering it must take during the 
carving process. 

You can use the standard milk-base 
carpenter's glue available at any hard¬ 
ware store. No special heat or equip¬ 
ment is required to use it, and it will 
work perfectly well with the normal 
bonding procedures I describe. 

Spread the glue with a brush that's 
at least three inches wide, brushing 
both boards with enough glue on each 
side to have plenty to squeeze out 
after clamping. Seeing the glue squeeze 
out is the only way you'll be sure of 
continuous contact. 

Large blocks like Fred require plenty 
of clamps (I use bar clamps, pipe 
clamps, and C-clamps). Make sure, 
especially on hardwoods, to have the 
clamps at least three inches on cen¬ 
ter (that is, the center of one clamp 
foot to the center of the other), to 
insure constant contact. When you 
carve, you’ll remove much of the glue 
joint, so it’s very important that the 
joint hold all the way along. 

Get all the clamps in place, lightly 
finger tight, within a short time. 
Try to do this within 2 or 3 min¬ 
utes after you’ve applied the glue. 

Once the clamps ^e in place, tighten 
the center clamps Hrst and work 
outward. This way you won’t trap 
pockets of glue which would show up 
in your finished carving as wide glue 
lines. A properly glued up piece has a 
glue line so fine that it may be 
impossible to tell where it is. 

Use only your hands for the final 
tightening of each clamp. Never use a 
wrench or any other mechanical ad¬ 
vantage. An overly tight clamp can 
starve the glue joint, squeeze out too 

The two/ullsize pelicans stand side by 
side. Fred One, on the right, is painted 
while; Fred Two, on the left, has yet to 
bejinished. 


Figures. Blocks are ready for 
gluing up after band sawing. Note 
that only the side view layout is 
sawed to shape. The front view will 
be shaped during carving. 



much glue, and leave too little for 
proper bonding. In my opinion, the 
strength of your hands provides the 
best safety margin. If you carve 
regularly, your wrists and hands 
should be strong enough used alone. 

After final clamping and overnight 
drying, remove the clamps and you’re 
ready to start having fun: carving 
Fred. 

In this issue, I have covered the 
preliminary steps involved. In the 
next issue of Pacific Woodworker, 
I'll discuss in detail how to carve 
Fred: heavy wastewood removal, 
rough carving, trim carving, and 
finish carving. And I’ll tell you how 
I finish him when he’s done. 


Maurice Norman lives and works in 
Woodstock, Illinois. He has taught 
wood carving and wood sculpture at 
the Chicago Academy of Fine Wood¬ 
working in Chicago, and he has 
carved avocationally for many years, 
in his shop on the top floor of his 
old Midwestern barn. 
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Books 


by Alan Marks 


Renovation by Michael Litchfield, 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 605 Third 
Avenue, New York, NY 10158, 1982, 
$34.95. 

Feature editors strapped for ma¬ 
terial periodically ask a half-dozen or 
so well-known personalities to list 
which ten books they would choose to 
have if shipwrecked on a desert isle. 
And all such lists include the Bible, 
even from the most hardened ath¬ 
eists. Well, if I were marooned some¬ 
where with a decrepit, thirty-year-old 
house on my hands and permitted 
only one book, my Bible would be 
entitled Renovation by Michael Litch¬ 
field. 

Since it is impossible for one person 
to have amassed the man-years of 
experience needed to cover so many 
subjects, Litchfield wisely consulted 
many professionals in each specialized 
area on the methods they used. Wood¬ 
workers usually prefer to tinker with 
their homes themselves. No exception 
to this rule myself, and having learned 
some things the hard way, I was 
very much impressed by this book. 
Previously I have had to sift through 
the contents of at least two dozen 
books on plumbing, roofing, framing, 
bricklaying, etc., etc. in order to ac¬ 
quire considerably less useful infor¬ 
mation. Many of the author’s prac¬ 


tical gems of advice simply can’t be 
found anywhere else. 

This book opens logically with 
a section on evaluating existing con¬ 
ditions, then continues with a valu¬ 
able chapter on plan and drawing 
development. Placing kitchens and 
bathrooms next makes good sense, 
since they are hubs of homelife and 
are also the rooms most often in 
need of change. A chapter on tools 
follows, and then, after a superb 
section on building materials, come 
separate chapters on roofs, weather¬ 
proofing, structural carpentry, ma¬ 
sonry, wiring, plumbing, cooling and 
heating equipment, walls and ceilings, 
finish carpentry, painting, wallpaper¬ 
ing, and finally, flooring. 

The sections on electrical and 
plumbing particularly impressed me. 
Also, I have never encountered such a 
thorough description of how to shore 
up and support structural members 
while correcting sagging or altering 
bearing walls, nor such a complete 
exposition of wallpapering, painting, 
and carpeting procedures. 

Here and there a few deficiencies 
surfaced, but they were indeed few. 
In evaluating the thoroughness of the 
book it is important to remember 
it undertakes to deal only with the 
subject of renovation. If you wish to 
build a house from scratch you will 
need additional support. 


Weighing in at 571 pages and writ¬ 
ten with an entertaining style, this is 
indeed the most comprehensive and 
comprehensible book on renovation 
available today. Its immense aggre¬ 
gation of clear, instructive drawings 
and vital information boggles the 
mind. As contemporary parlance 
would have it, the book is “awe¬ 
some.” Totally. 


Capotosto's Woodworking Tech¬ 
niques and Projects by Rosario Ca- 
potosto. Popular Science Books, 380 
Madison Avenue, New York, NY 
10017, 1982, $29.95. 

Have trouble placing Capotosto? 
Capotosto is to Popular Science mag¬ 
azine what Tage Frid is to Fine 
Woodworking. Projects in this book 
will appeal primarily to weekend 
hobbyists seeking plans for fun-to- 
make, practical, utility-grade pieces. 
Consecutively ranked according to 
difficulty, they include a coffee mill, 
planters, lamps, a butcher block, a 
tea cart, assorted tables, chairs, and 
most ambitious of the lot, a rolltop 
desk. Some of the methods he sug¬ 
gests fall short of the professional 
mark, being of the plywood, nail and 
cleat variety, and reflecting an “Any¬ 
one Can Do Woodworking” approach. 

Corrections 

Last issue’s Books contained two 
misprints. In the review of Furniture 
of the American Arts and Crafts 
Movement, the review should have 
read that Roycroft furniture is the 
lesser known compared to Gustav 
Stickley’s furniture, not the lesser 
of the two as printed. Also, in the 
review of The Furniture of Gustav 
Stickiey, our reviewer stated that he 
found it hard to sympathize with the 
book’s recommended procedures for 
cutting and gluing veneers, not curing 
the gluing veneers as printed. Pacific 
Woodworker regrets these errors. 
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Precision Mitering and 

Beveling Techniques 


Why bother writing an article about 
tasks as simple as mitering and bevel¬ 
ing? Because there are a number of 
refinements to the process that can 
make the difference between medio¬ 
crity and quality. Furthermore, the 
techniques described here are useful 
for any quality woodworking project 
that requires precise joints—from the 
simple picture frame to the most 
elaborate piece of furniture. 

Precision mitering begins with sel- 
ection of the raw stock. Obviously, 
it must be straight and true with no 
warpage or other defects evident. If 
the work is large enough to require 
more than one piece of stock, be 
sure that the pieces are identicai in 
width and thickness. At times, pieces 
of millwork that are nominally the 
same differ noticeably, owing to wear 
on the cutters at the mill or the cutlers 
being sharpened between runs. 

Having selected proper stock, the 


Figure F Use an accurate square to set the 
sa w perpendicular to the tatte. 
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by Edward F. Groh and Charles E. Cohn 


next step is to sand and stain it be¬ 
fore cutting. This is the proper time 
for these operations because of the 
difficulty of sanding properly or stain¬ 
ing evenly near the corners of an as¬ 
sembly. If the work is glued up be¬ 
fore staining, it is impossible to avoid 
having some glue soak into the surface 
of the wood near the joint, interfering 
with the penetration of the stain in 
that place and so producing an un¬ 
even finish. Staining after cutting but 
before gluing is also undesirable be¬ 
cause the stain soaks more heavily 
into the disrupted wood fibers right 
at the cut than into the rest of the 
wood. This gives rise to a dark line 
right at the joint that spoils the ap¬ 
pearance of even the most precise 


joint. Furthermore, if you are using a 
penetrating stain, the stain will seal 
the wood pores, producing a weak glue 
joint. So, better to sand and stain 
first, then cut and glue. 

Before cutting the stock, it is im¬ 
portant to see to it that the saw is 
properly set up. The tilt and miter 
protractors on most saws cannot be 
relied upon for accurate adjustments, 
because the index marks are too coarse 
and the flimsy sheet-metal pointers 
are too easily knocked out of align¬ 
ment. One method of setting up the 
saw is to remove the blade and re¬ 
place it with an alignment disc. (The 
set of the teeth and the hollow¬ 
grinding of the surface make the 
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blade itself unsuitable for gauging.) 
An alignment disc may be made from 
a suitable piece of metal {e.g. 1/8” 
aluminum) that is about the size of 
the blade. It need not even be round, 
but must be perfectly flat. Drill a holb 
in the center of it for mounting on 
the arbor. 

The saw tilt must first be adjusted, 
as shown in Figure 1. Hold an accurate 
square against the alignment disc 
and the table, and adjust the tilt until 
the disc is exactly perpendicular to the 
table surface (not the insert around 
the blade). The adjustment is correct 
when no light can be seen to shine 
between the square and the disc or 
between the square and the table. The 
miter is adjusted next, as shown in 
Figure 2. A suitable standard is held 
between the miter gauge and the align¬ 
ment disc, and the gauge is adjusted 
for the exact angle. A draftsman’s 
triangle is excellent for establishing 
angles of 30, 45, 60 or 90 degrees. 
For other angles, a precision ma¬ 
chinist's protractor is recommended. 
These items can also be used to set 
the saw tilt for a precise bevel. You 
can check your miter adjustment by 
cutting two scrap pieces at your chosen 
setting, assembling them, and mea¬ 
suring the total angle that results. 
That way, you’ll be sure your assem¬ 
bled angle is as precise as desired. 

A jig to enable two or more pieces 
to be mitered to identical lengths is 
shown in Figure 3. Here a straight 
bar of wood or metal is bolted to the 

About the authors: Edward F. Groh, 
a journeyman toolmaker, has worked 
as an engineering specialist/or 26 
years. He has written a number of 
scientific papers, holds 16 patents, 
and also teaches woodturning. 

Charles E. Cohn has worked as a 
physicist for 27 years, has authored 
a number of scientific papers and 
hobby articles, and also holds several 
patents. One of his woodworking 
interests is the construction of van 
camper interiors. Both of the authors 
live in Illinois. 


miter gauge. (It is important that the 
bar have accurately parallel surfaces. 
If this technique is to be used, it 
would be well to gauge the miter as 
previously described with the bar in 
place.) A block of wood or metal 
is clamped to the bar to define the 
length. Glue a piece of 80 grit sand¬ 
paper to the bar on the side facing 
the wood to help hold the wood 
against the bar. After each piece of 
stock has been mitered on one end, 
the mitered end is pushed very gently 
against the block and the other end 
cut. The stock must be clamped to 
the bar to keep the forces exerted 
by the saw from moving it and 
destroying the accuracy. A block, 
rather than a clamp alone, must be 
used to define the end because the 


constraining surface must be perpen¬ 
dicular to the bar. A C-clamp, for 
example, is not suitable because the 
edge of the clamp pad is rounded. 
This would allow the point of the 
miter to dig in under the pad and 
would impair the accuracy. It is help¬ 
ful to remove the slight featheredge 
at the point of the completed miter 
(do this uniformly on all pieces) be¬ 
fore pushing it gently against the 
block. 

These techniques produce a joint 
that can be glued up without clamp¬ 
ing. All that is needed is to apply 
the glue, put the two pieces against 
adjacent sides of a right-angled object 
to define the proper position, and 
hold them in place for four or five 
minutes. 


Figure S: Be car^uf that the previously mitered point of the wood doesn 7 creep 

under the block. 
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A Day with De Cristoforo 


by M.A. Cristy 


R.J. De Cristoforo has been called 
“The Dean of Woodworking,*’ “Gum 
of Eto-It-Yourself,” and “the most 
prolific woodworking writer in the 
field.’’ 


When I interviewed him in his un¬ 
pretentious shop 1 was amazed at the 
down-to-earth surroundings. 

“It’s a working shop,’’ he explain¬ 
ed. “I’ve never had a fancy set-up.” 


Not only was this “not fancy;” 
1 thought it downright primitive, hav¬ 
ing visualized highly polished hard¬ 
wood cabinets, a solid oak work¬ 
bench at the very least, and all 
kinds of imported tools. 

Reading my thoughts, Cris grinned. 

“It’s what you do with what you’ve 
got,” he explained. “It isn’t neces¬ 
sary to have a decorator workshop." 

Of course Cris does have an in¬ 
credible assortment of tools, many of 
them donated by manufacturers who 
are happy to have one of the coun¬ 
try’s woodworking experts demon¬ 
strating his techniques on their pro¬ 
ducts. 

What he started with in the way of 
equipment is a far cry from what he 
has today in his South San Francisco 
Bay Area shop. 

Though he now has a fully equipped 
shop, with enough hand and power 
tools to open up a retail store, Cris 
began with a few hand tools and an 
old coffee grinder motor that he con¬ 
verted into his first power tool. 

Cris is entirely self-taught, though 
he stresses “There is a better way to 
go.” (See box, page 16.) 

Some of those better ways now 


De Crisfo/oro speneb as much time in front of the typewriter as in front of 

the power saw. 
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Safety First 


available are due in large measure to 
Cris himself, who has blazed an im¬ 
pressive trail for others to follow. 

His more than twenty how-to books 
and countless articles circulate 
throughout the world, bringing letters 
from fans as far away as New Guinea 
and Lapland. Notables who use 
Cris’s books include Andy Rooney of 
the Sixty Minutes television show. In 
a recent letter to Cris, Rooney pro¬ 
fessed an interest in seeing Cris's shop 
when he visits California. 

“Of course I wrote back immedi¬ 
ately to tell him not to expect too 
much,” Cris grins. 

All of De Cristoforo’s first pro¬ 
jects were made by hand in a tiny 
basement workshop in New York 
where he began his career. These in¬ 
cluded a “pirate” chest, a hand- 
rubbed pine gun cabinet, whatnot 
shelves and wall bookcases. 

At that time he employed a pro¬ 
fessional photographer to take pic¬ 
tures for the stories he submitted to 
such magazines as Popular Science, 
Meckanix Illustrated, and Popular 


Mechanics. 

After moving to California where 
he wrote his first best-seller. Power 
Tool Woodworking For Everyone, 
Cris bought a Rolleiflex and a couple 
of lights and taught himself to take 
his own pictures. 

He now works with a Bronica, a 
Mamiya, and a Nikkormat. Are so 
many cameras really necessary? 

“Yes, when you're facing a dead¬ 
line and want to be really sure you’ve 
got a backup in case one of them 
gets temperamental,” he explains. 

But Cris believes in the adage: 
“Simplify, simplify.” 

“For example, if you’re building a 
Spanish-style cabinet and need thirty- 
six identical turnings there’s nothing 
wrong with buying them at Home 
Handyman and incorporating them 
into your project. 

“On the other hand, a doting 
Grandpa building a cradle for his 
first grandchild might take great pride 
in turning every spindle himself, all 
forty-eight of them, and that’s all 
right, too.” 


In all his years of working with 
power toots Cris has “always been 
afraid of them.” 

This, he believes is “the secret to 
keeping your fingers.” 

As an expert he is often called by 
lawyers to testify for clients who have 
had shop accidents. “Most of the 
time it turns out that the user was 
violating a safety rule,” says Cris. 

“Like a car,” Cris says, “A power 
tool is as safe as the person who runs 
it.” 

Defective tools are rare, he believes. 

“Manufacturers go to great lengths 
to build in as much safety as pos¬ 
sible. It’s up to the user to practice 
safety measures and be fully aware 
at all times that a tool is impartial. 
It cuts whatever you put into it. If 
that happens to be fingers you’re 
minus some digits. 

“Work with short sleeves, avoid 
clothing that bags or flaps. Wear 
safety goggles, and leave rings and 
wristwatches in the jewelry box. If 
your hair is long, pin it up and wear 
a cap or bandana.” 

continued 
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Advice To Beginners 


as told to M.A. Cristy 


To start with, stick to simple con¬ 
struction and good designs. Small, 
basic chests, headboards, cabinets 
with straight lines and “no ginger¬ 
bread" are good projects for be¬ 
ginning woodworkers. 

To produce more advanced pro¬ 
jects, you must be at home in a work¬ 
shop. However, many projects can 
be made with basic techniques and 
a minimum of equipment. If you 
can saw a straight line and know 
how to use hand tools, you can 
begin, learning as you go. 

Get as much training as you can. 
Having started out with the trial 
and error method myself, I’m aware 
of the pitfalls. Wasted time, wasted 
materials and a lot of frustration 


went into those early years. 

Today there are good woodwork¬ 
ing centers springing up all over the 
place, such as the Cutting Edge in 
Berkeley and the Wood-Tool Cen¬ 
ter in Mountain View, California. 
If your area lacks such facilities, 
buy and study how-to magazines 
and books and learn from them. 

Check out classes and choose one 
that offers an opportunity to hone 
your skills. The money invested is 
well spent. 

As for tools, go ahead and buy 
the top of the line if you can afford 
to, and if that’s what you really 
hanker for. But if you can’t buy the 
best, understand that getting started 
is the important thing. 


Sqfety first includes rolled up ^fety 

glasses and saw guard. Cris *s advice lo 
Ifeginning woodworkers is quoted at left. 
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Cris sees the popularity of wood¬ 
working as a hobby increasing as the 
economy falters. “Do-it-yourself 
usually prospers in times like these," 
he says. “People fix up their older 
homes, repair or build from scratch 
the furniture they need, and use the 
shop as therapy to keep from worry¬ 
ing about their security." 

Cris’s book. Toys, Wood, Games 
and Furniture was published recently 
by Popular Science Publishing Com-« 
pany and Van Nostrand. Some of 
his other writing has been selected 
for the Popular Science Book Club. 

Asked about the future he runs 
long fingers through his curly, thin¬ 
ning hair. 

“There’s always a backlog of mag¬ 
azine work to do. I specialize in 
techniques rather than projects. Teach 
the use of tools, and the woodworker 
can design and build to his own 
specifications and preferences." 

At the moment Cris is working on a 
collection of magazine stories. And 


1983 will find him busy on a revi¬ 
sion of his Power Tool book for 
Popular Science Publishing Company. 

In the meantime, just in case he 
runs out of things to do, his wife 
has a list of house projects “a yard 
long,” one of which is a kitchen 
remodeling job that will also become 
a magazine article. 

Working with wood is about as 
satisfying an occupation as Cris can 
think of. Like the busman who rides 
the trams on his holiday, Cris can 
usually be found making sawdust in 
his basic shop on any one of the 
seven days of the week. 

And although he now has an en¬ 
viable collection of tools in his garage 
workshop Cris adheres to his original 
philosophy. 

"Start out simply. Use the tools 
you do buy, and add to them as your 
skills increase. Do with what you’ve 
got is the secret to proficiency and 
confidence in the shop—or any¬ 
where." 
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Store Review 


The Woodworkers'Store 

in Seattle^ Washington 


In August of 1981 The Wood¬ 
workers’ Store opened in Seattle, one 
of a chain of retail outlets tailored to 
the varied needs of woodworkers. 
Other stores are located in Denver, 
Minneapolis, and Boston. The chain's 
flagship store in Minnesota began 
about 30 years ago as a mail-order 
company dealing initially in veneers 
and hardware. Since then it has ex¬ 
panded to sell at its several locations 
dimensional hardwoods, furniture 
trim, hand tools, clamps, adhesives, 
finishing supplies, woodworking 
books, plans and other, often hard-to- 
flnd specialty items. 

In addition to the convenience of 
having a wide range of woodworking 
supplies all in one place and on 


The Woodworkers" Store in Seattle sponsors 
workshops and offers professional service. 



readily accessible display, the store 
allows the purchase of small quanti¬ 
ties of lumber and individual pieces 
of veneer. So it often provides an 
economical and time-saving alterna¬ 
tive to the big suppliers, despite its 
lack of special discounts to profes¬ 
sionals. The store is service oriented, 
and the staff is trained to help either 
the indecisive professional or the in¬ 
experienced beginner in making selec¬ 
tions. The store's layout, with self- 
service racks, bins and helpful dis¬ 
play boards, also makes browsing 
both possible and pleasurable. 

According to manager Ron Petersy, 
store policy is designed to maintain a 
well-stocked inventory of the items 
presented in their fully illustrated 
(and very descriptive) catalog. Al¬ 
though popular items do occassional- 
ly run out of stock, Ron says good 
sources of supply are determined 
before items are listed in the cata¬ 
log, eliminating many of the back¬ 
orders and re-stocking that some¬ 
times take weeks or months elsewhere. 

The store is concentrating now on 
expanding its tines of specialty hard¬ 
ware. A variety of European-style 
concealed hinges and other state-of- 
the art casework hardware is already 
available. 

Random width and length lumber 
in 1/4", 3/8" and 1/2" thicknesses 
is available in cherry, walnut and oak. 


and dimensioned lumber from 1/2” 
X 1 3/4” X 24" to 1 3/4" X 5 3/4" 
X 60" is stocked at standard incre¬ 
ments in maple, walnut, birch, cherry, 
oak and mahogany. Over thirty 
species of veneers are available, along 
with a wide assortment of decorative 
inlays and inlay bandings. A veneer 
sample kit containing 3" x 5" pieces 
of 33 species can be had for $7.93. 
Their catalog even contains step-by- 
step instructions for the novice on 
laying-up and gluing veneers. 

To supplement the advice of a 
knowledgeable sales staff, the store 
maintains an excellent selection of 
woodworking books and periodicals, 
ranging from Sunset publications to 
the tomes of Tage Frid and James 
Krenov. 



Manager Ron Petersy stands ready to serve 
the Seattle area woodworker. 


The Seattle Woodworkers’ Store is 
located at 2823 Stone Way North, 
Seattle, WA 98103, Tel. (206) 634-3222. 
Store hours are 9:30 to 5:30 Monday 
through Saturday, Thursday 9:30 to 
8:00. Mai) orders should be placed 
directly to The Woodworkers" Store, 
21801 Industrial Boulevard, Rogers, 
Minnesota 55374. Tel. (612) 428-4101. 
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Calendar & Announcements 



Events of interest to woodworkers,.* 


Los Angeles Woodworking 
Show Postponed 

The Excellence in Woodworking 
Show scheduled for the Los Angeles 
Convention Center from April 22-24 
has been postponed. No new date for 
the show has been set as yet. Mana¬ 
gers of the show are Marvin Park & 
Associates, Inc., 600 Talcott Road, 
Park Ridge. IL 60068. 

New Woodworking Association 

The San Joaquin (California) Fine 
Woodworkers Association held an 
organizational meeting on February 
5, 1983. They propose chapters in 
Fresno, Bakersfield and Tulare. 
Contact Mark R. Webster, President, 
670 N, G St., Porterville, CA 93257, 
(209) 781-4074. 


Pacific Woodworker will publicize 
events of interest to woodworkers. 
Send complete information to Pacific 
Woodworker Calendar, PO Box 
4881, Santa Rosa. CA 95402. Dead¬ 
line for Issue 13 is Apr. 25, 1983. Let 
us help publicize your events, shows, 
and classes. 


April 11-16. Mendocino, CA. 

Hands-on workshop featuring Simon Watts. 
Lapstrake dinghy will be built, some wood- 
working background advbablc. Limited enroll¬ 
ment, cost $200-5210. Contact Mendocino Art 
Center, Box 765, Mendocino, CA 95460 or call 
(707) 937-5818, 

April 16*17. Portlaiid, OR. 

Wild Bird Sculptures in Wood, seventh annual 
invitational exhibit. Western Forestry Center, 
4033 SW Canyon Rd., Portland, OR 9722]. 
Contact Chairman Boyd Sched, 1350 NW 92nd 
A VC., Portland, OR 97229. 

April 19, ArcaU, CA. 

Meeting of Humboldt Woodworking Society, 
7:30PM, 413 1 St., Areata, CA 95521, Contact 
HWS, Box 626, Areata, CA 95521, (707) 
S22-0S58. 

April 20-23. Napa, CA. 

Woodworking Machinery Manufacturers of 
America, Joint Industry Convention, Silverado 
Country Club. For manufacturers and distrib¬ 
utors of woodworking machinery. Contact 
Tony Carroll, 1900 Arch St,, Philadelphia, PA 
19103 or (215) 564-3484 for details, 

April 22-24. San Francisco, CA. 

**Thc How To*s of Working With Wood 
Show/’ Fort Mason Center, sponsored by the 
Woodworkers Foundation, Exhibits, seminars, 
demonstrations. Hours: Friday 2-10PM, Satur¬ 
day 10 AM-10PM, Sunday 10AM-5PM, 
Admission S3,7S, free to senior citizens and 
children. For more infonnation contact Jan 
Cadwaliader, Show Coordinator, 3217 Jeffer¬ 
son Ave., Redwood City, CA or (415) 
366^5033, 

April 24, Mendocino, CA. 

General meetings Mendocino Woodworkers 
Association, Contact MWA, Box 991, Mendo¬ 
cino, CA 95460. 


April 30-May 1. San Jose, CA. 

California Carvers Guild show, Lcininger 
CenterV KeUey Park. Contaa local carvers or 
CCG, PO Box 1195, Cambria, CA 9342S for 
details. 

Apr. 3fl-Jane 5. Bolinas^ CA, 
Weekend seminars by the Baulinei 
Craftsman's Guild, S30 per session. For inf or* 
mation contact the Guild at Box 305, Bolinas, 
CA 94924. 

May 1, San Diego, CA. 

Deadline for entries, San Diego Fine Wood* 
workers Association exhibit at Southem Cali¬ 
fornia Exposition 1983. Forms available at 
SDFWA meetings or contact them at P,0- Box 
99656, San Diego, CA 92109, 

May 11. San Diego, CA. 

Meeting, San Diego Fine Woodworkers 
Association, Contact SDFWA, P,0, Box 
99656, San Diego, CA 92109 for details. 

May 13-15. Berkeley, CA, 

Toshio Odate lecture and workshop on 
Japanese Tools. Contact The Cutting Edge, 
1836 Fourth St., Berkeley, CA 94710 (415) 
548-6011. 

May 22-25. Colorado Springs, CO. 
North American Wholesale Lumber Associa¬ 
tion Annual Meeting. Contact H.M, Niebling, 
NAWLA, Suite 680, 2340 S, Arlington Heights 
Rd„ Arlington Heights, IL 60Q05, (312) 
981-8630. 

May 24-June 12. Mendocino, CA. 

Mendocino Woodworkers Association Spring 
Show. More information available from P.O. 
Box 991, Mendocino, CA 95460 or call Tom 
McFadden, (707) 895-3627, 

May 28. Los Angeles^ CA. 

Sam Maloof workshop. Contact The Cutting 
Edge, 3871 Grand View BLvd., Los Angeles, 
CA 90066 (213) 390-9723, 
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May 28. Berkeley, CA. 

Workshop on simple musical instruments. 
Contact The Cutting Edge, 1836 Fourth St.* 
Berkeley, CA 94710 (4J5) 548^6011. 

May 28. San Diego, CA. 

Jerry Glaser workshop on turning. Contact 
The Cutting Edge, 7626 Miramar Road, #3500, 
San Diego, CA 92126, (619) 695-3990. 
lune 2. Los Angeles, CA. 

'‘Hardwood Lumber In California: Efficient 
Use In the Rou^-Mill.” Seminar on lumber 
grades and inspection, processing* rough-mill 
improvement, wood waste utilization. Contact 
Jesse Rios, California Dept, of Forestry, P.O. 
Box 1067* Riverside, CA 92507 or call (714) 
7814163. 

June 10-12. Los Angeles, CA, 

Tage Frid lecture and workshop on joinery and 
veneering. Contact The Cutting Edge, 3871 
Grand View Blvd., Los Angeles, CA 90066 
(213) 390-9723. 

June 11, Berkeley, CA. 

Tool swap meet. Contact The Cutting Edge, 
1836 Fourth St., Berkeley* CA 94710 (415) 
548-6011. 


cominued on page 20 


Wood Toy 
Parts & 
Patterns 



^ Largest Selection 
sk The “Standard of the 
Industry” 
since 1972 


Wholesale 
Catalog Free 

^aae-'Built 

Toys, Ine. 

C14. Tahoe City, 
CA 95730-5459 


Working With 
WxkI Show 



1'hc WVhhI workers I ourulatioo is 
six>iisonit|S a naiional wtXH I working 
slum April 22-24. in San I ran^ 
cis^’o. C A. at I'oil .Wast'u'i ( enter 

About the Show 

^ Over 300 Exhibitors 

^ T«ob. Machinerv. Lumber. Hardwoads. Designer 
Furnilure 
^ W<}oi]crah!i 

^ Seminars and Demoaslrations. A varietjf of topics 
fealurini; the nations bremost aalhorities in 
wood working. 

^ Great Shew Location — Easy street access. FREE 
parking, and expansive exhibil area. 

^ "Ifine Country" Specially designed courtyard 
restaurant featuring delicions bod prepared San 
Francisco style, and serving delicious Northern 
California wines. 

♦ Hotel and Travel Packages Available. 

♦ Childrens Center. 

Apnl 22-24, 1983 

San Francisco, CA 

Fort Mason Center, Pier 3 

General Admission 

$3.75* |X"r iK-’i-stid 

oitni Cou|ioii'« 

^ FOUNOATION ^ 

For more tfirormAtion call or write: Jan 
Cadwallader Show Coordinator. 3217 Jelfer- 
Hon Avcnuif, Red wood City. CA 940S2 HlSl 
366-5033. 


THE 

WORLD'S FINEST 
WOOD LATHE 
CUTTING TOOLS 


ALL AMERICAN MADE 



#100 CHISEL DIACCURATE" 

No. 100 CHISEL—One of the most useful chisels 
you will ever use with e wood lathe. Heavy con¬ 
structed. comfortable handle, ejrtra high car¬ 
bon tool, steel tempered for long life. Use as a 
parting tool or forfimshing the smallest detail. 
Narrow cutting edge will let you get those tight 
vees or coves like never before. Available in 
square or round nose— $17 95 

OlACCURATE the tool that automatically 
quits cutting when right si 7 e is reached. D1 AC¬ 
CURATE is made of extra high carbon tool steel 
so the keen edge cart be sharpened for years erf 
dependable use. Ten sizes. 3/S. 7/16. 1/2. 
9/16. 5/8. 3/4. 7/8. 1. M/8. 1-1/4. SI7.95 
each or set of ten for S162.55 and save 116.95. 
For custom made chisels write or cal) for quo¬ 
tation. Send self addressed stamped envelope 
for FREE literature. For phone orders call; 1- 
816-826-S19S. 


30 Day Money Sack Guarantee 


NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY_ STATE ZIP 

n Check Of Money Order 
□ VISA □ MASTERCARD 
U.S. Orders Shipped Prepaid. 

CARD NO_ 

EXR DATE. 


MO Residents add 4.625% sales tax. 


BOX 1664 - 


Dept. PW1 
MO. 


6#^ 


PATENTED 
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Calendar & Announcements 

a^ntinued from page !9 

June 11-19. Santa Rosa, CA. 

Sonoma Coyoty Woodworkers Association 
presents “Artistry in Wood ‘83,“ juried ex¬ 
hibit. Luther Burbank Center for the Arts, 
Hwy* 10! and Mark West Springs Road, Santa 
Rosa, CA. Contact SCWA, Box 1334, Santa 
Rosa, CA 95402, (707) 823-2822. 

June 12-17, Corvallis, OR, 

Wood Marketing Seminar sponsored by North 
American Wholesale Lumber Association, held 
at Oregon State University* Additional infor¬ 
mation available from NAWLA, 2340 South 
Arlington Heights Road, Arlington Heights, 
IL 60005 or caU (312) 981-8630. 

June 17-19, San Diego, CA, 

Tage Frid lecture and workshop on joinery and 
veneering. Contact The Cutting Edge, 7626 
Miramar Road, #3500, San Diego* CA 92126, 
(619) 695-3990. 

June 24*26. Berkeley, CA- 

Tage Frid lecture and workshop on joinery and 
veneering* Contact The Cutting Edge* 1836 
Fourth St., Berkeley, CA 94710 (415) 
548-6011. 

June 25- San Diego, CA. 

Tool swap meet. Contact The Cutting Edge, 
7626 Miramar Road, #3500, San Diego, CA 
92126* (619) 695-3990. 


Gallery and Shop Guides Planned 

I 

Pacific Woodworker plans to publish in a future issue a comprekensivi 
guide to Western States galleries and shops that exhibit and sell wood¬ 
working. More than just a list, the guide wilt include advice to wood¬ 
workers who want to exhibit through galleries or sell through stores. But 
to do a thorough job, we need help from our readers. Do you know of 
galleries or stores in your area that you think should be included in this 
guide? We will then contact them to obtain complete information. Use the 
coupon below to help us — and all our readers — with this project. And 
thanks! 

Gallery or Store Name _ 

Street Address_ 

City_ State_ Zip_ 

Contact person (if known): _ 

If you want to list more than one gallery/store, feel free to use a separate 
sheet. 


10" & 12" TILTING ARBOR TABLE SAWS 




TSC-10 


TSC-12 


3400 RPM 

3400 RPM 

V 

V 

10* 

12* 

3’// 

n- 

2V 

4*i* 

an* 

20-4* 


19%' 

2ZV X 30* 

27" X 404 

189 lbs. 

279 lbs. 


Our 10" Contractors Saw. Model TSC'lO, Is a heavy duty Ultlng arbor table saw wifli 
a solid cast iron table with two cast iron grid type table extensions Two table insen 
plates: one tor saw biadt. one tor wider dado b^ade are standard equipmem A large 
HP single phase, capacitor start, ball bearing motor is supplied with large 
pushbutton switch. An all metal miter gauge is fnciuded 

The 12" Contractors Saw, Model TSC'12. Is the Cranddaddy ol the TSC-10, It has a 
deeper cut. larger table, larger cast iron extensions, a 2 HP motor and a heavier gaugl 
sleel table leg stand. 

FmCBS 8 SPECiflCATiONS SUBJECT TO CHANGE wnHQUT NOTiCE 


SPECIFICAT10KS 


Speed 
Dia. of Arbor 
Die. Saw Blade 
Depth cut max. 
Depth cut al 45* 
flip to right 
Rip to left 
Table 
Gross wt. 


I^c] 


12" Contractors Saw 

with 2 HP motor 
Model TSC-12 


10" Contractors Saw 

with 1 HP motor 
Model TSC IO 

Send S1.00 for Machinery Ciblog 

WE HAVE MOVEDl 


Larger Showroom 
More Machinery 
Exit t1 • 1-83 
York 

717^846-2800 


WILKE MACHINERY CO. 

Exit 11 • 1-83 • 120 Derry Ct. • RD #5 • York, PA 17402 • 717-846-2800 
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VfcTCO 

OIL 


'*WE 

FlNDtr 


A WOODWORKER’S 
BEST KEPT SECRETl 

WATCO' 

Danish Oil 

WOOD FINISH 

You, too, cart di scover the modern 
adaptation of the finest of old- 
time hand-rubbed finishing by 
using world-famous *'Watco 
Danish Oil Wood Finish " 

__ Watco is the "originai" Danish Oil 
used by woodworkers and do-it-yourself 
professionals for more than fifty years. 

What makes Watco so remarkable are t he beaut if ul, natural 
results you can obtairt easily, without all the tiring hours of 
hand-rubbing. 

In one easy application, Watco Danish Oil primes, seals, 
finishes, hardens, and protects wood...never needing 
refinishing or resanding, and requiring little maintenance. 

Watco Danish Oil Finish is available rn Natural, and in Medi¬ 
um, Dark, and Black 

fSend for your FREE How To Beautitufly 
Finish Wood booktet and the name of your 
nearest Watco distributor 

WATCOOENNIS CORP., 1756-22nd St, 
Santa Monica, CA 90404, Dept. PW43 


Walnut Shades. And 
now, four newly add¬ 
ed colors in Cherry, 
Golden Oak, Fruit- 
wood, and English 
Oak allow '*one*step 
finishing" without 
pre-staining* 

Be sure it's Watco 
Danish Oil Finish, 
the originaf, since 
1927, and stiU the 
best! 


Name_ 

Address, 
City_ 


State __Zip^ 

213/0704781 • 829-2226 
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HIGH SPEED GRINDING FREE-HAND 
When grinding chisels or plane 
irofts you tend to squeeze hard so 
as to not lose your position that 
may change the bevel. Now you 
have a tendency to bear hard 
against the wheel, causing the 
tool to overheat and bum. 


HIGH SPEED GRINDING WITH BIMA JIG 
With this jig, the bottom tip holds 
the tool at the same bevel at all 
times. By using a tight touch and 
sliding the jig from side to side 
you will find that the tool will not 
overheat. It is not necessary to 
quench the tool in water. 


NEW tMPROVED MODEL NO. PW3 
CHISEL SHARPENING MADE EASY 
Anyone can do rt with this jig — Money back guarantee 
IDEAL GRINDING TOOL 

Perfect Hollow ground bevels on blades to 2W' wide, 
aluminum cons't, brass screws, nylon washers and rubber 
no-slip clamp surfaces. Only 4Va ozs. $10.50 ppd. 
Check or Money Order only 

RIMA MFG. CO. 

P.O. Box 99 Quaker Hill. Conn. 06375 


Smparteb 

Curopean 

^arbtDare 

Look Through at 
Europe's Hardware 

Hinges, Locks, Pulls Etc. 
Rustic & Contemporary styles 
Brass, Copper & Poflshed iron 


Send $1. forcstalDQ 
ffefundw/lsi order 


4295 South ArvilJe 
Lasvegas. nv 89103 
(702)871-0722 




MAKE 


TOYS 


Plans and kits for all types of 
wooden toys. Hardwood wheels, 
pegs, dowels, people, smoke¬ 
stacks, cams, balls, rope, etc. 
CATALOG $1.00 

Ciwry Tr€€ Toys, Belmont OH 4371S £14^4^4-1746 































Butte County 
Woodworker's Association 


by Charles Harris 


Does a woodworking association 
require a formal constitution, elec¬ 
tion of officers, Robert’s Rules of 
Order and the other trappings of for¬ 
mal structure? At least for now, the 
several dozen members of the Butte 
County Woodworkers Association 
(BCWA) in California feel an in¬ 
formal assembly meets their needs. 



The BCWA draws its members 
from the college and agricultural 
town of Chico and its surrounding 
community. Nestled against the foot¬ 
hills of the Sierras north of Sacra¬ 
mento, the rural nature of this com¬ 
munity—including its still-plentiful 
trees—have attracted many quality 
woodworkers to the area. Of special 


note in the area is the availability of 
Claro walnut, highly valued for its 
distinctive color and figure, and in 
great demand for both gunstocks and 
fine furniture. 

A little over a year ago a few mem¬ 
bers of the Chico Crafts Guild, in¬ 
cluding Del Stubbs and Fred Atwood, 
called an organizational meeting of 
area woodworkers. A brief note in 
the Chico State College paper plus 
word-of-mouth advertising attracted 
70 area woodworkers to the Hrst 
meeting of the BCWA. The Brother- 


WHen the Hooker Oak tree, symbol of the 
town of Chico, finally succumbed to the 
elements, Mark Lawrence landed the job of 
making a piece of fine furniture out of the 
twisted and mishandied wood (left). 


For more information contact the 
Butte County Woodworkers Associa¬ 
tion at Box 3067, Chico, CA 95927. 


Kathieen Maiwatd crafts tiny wooden Jewelry 
— animats, hearts, etc., with a dentist's 
drill and tinyjigsaw(rlght}. 
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BCWA usua//y 
mee/s at the Bra/herwood sftap of Mark 
Lawrence and Fred A twaod fatovej. Fred 
spec/a/izes in Oaro fVa/nut dtmni /aMeSt at/ 
hand planed 


wood shop of Fred Atwood and 
Mark Lawrence was filled to over¬ 
flowing with the enthusiastic 
response. 

The BCWA runs through a steering 
committee, composed of whoever has 
the time and energy to devote to the 
organization that month. Regular 
meetings on the last Wednesday of 
the month attract 30-40 woodworkers 
for relaxed discussions of woodwork¬ 
ing techniques and problems. Some¬ 
times the meetings are purely social 
gatherings like picnics. Many mem¬ 
bers contribute to the association’s 
newsletter, with typing and mailing 
tasks falling to whoever has the time 
that month. 

I 


JT * 


Why have an association at all? As 
with most associations, the members 
benefit from the informal sharing of 
ideas, problems and solutions at their 
regular get-togethers as much as from 
formal lectures and seminars. And 
the association acts as a focal point 
for information exchange, both 
within the region and with other 
woodworking associations. One 
example; a BCWA member is assem¬ 
bling a directory of area woodwork¬ 
ers, for distribution to local lumber 
yards. 

The Butte County Woodworkers 
Association has shown that similar 
groups need not sap the creative ener¬ 
gies of woodworkers for administra¬ 
tive chores. A loosely-knit, informal 
group can provide many of the same 
benefits as a more structured organi¬ 
zation, without the “burnout” the 
latter often generates. But this un¬ 
structured state might not last; at the 
last meeting there was talk of assess¬ 
ing dues to pay for the newsletter. 
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THE 
FOURTH 
CORNER 



by Bill Farasworth 


Look Out! Here Come the Plastics, Again ... 

Will Woodworking Become Extinct? 


New designs come and go, as do 
new—and frequently unimproved— 
materials, methods and gadgetry. But 
as George Will has said, "Trends are 
not destiny.” Thank goodness, for 
example, that the 1930’s trends 
toward painted pegboard walls and 
enamelled metal kitchen cabinets 
were fleeting. 

But the hot ideas continue to march 
by: mirror tiles, rice-paper screens 
and futons, rattan everything, 
chrome and glass everything, brass 
and glass everything. Sometimes 
these fleeting fascinations involve 
wood, as sundry flavors of wood 


Bili Farnsworth is a custom cabinet/ 
furniture-maker and Contributing 
Editor. His address is Lens and Ham¬ 
mer IVoodworks, 4349 Leary Way 
NW, Seattle, WA 98107, Repiies to 
The Fourth Corner and information 
of interest to woodworkers in the 
Northwest shouid be sent to The 
Fourth Corner, Pacific Woodworker, 
P.O. Box 4881, Santa Rosa, CA 
95402. 


come into and out of vogue, depend¬ 
ing on what stylistic period and 
stylish nation is re-discovered: early 
American, French provincial, Danish 
modern. For much of the furniture- 
buying public, however, these 
"woods” often are simulated wood- 
grained plastic laminate, or perhaps 
photo-printed lauan or particleboard. 
Just imagine how many rumpus room 
walls there must be in this country 
covered with $3-a-sheet “Tudor 
Oak” paneling! 

Despite practical America's long 
infatuation with care-free vinyl 
coated this and washable, simulated 
that, it looked for awhile as though 
actual wood was staging a revival. In 
the 1960’s the popular movie The 
Graduate dealt plastics a significant 
setback, equating the term with 
"phoney.” Only things real, be they 
denim bluejeans or oak dressers, 
became philosophically acceptable. 

Those among us who survived the 
1960's to purchase real estate and 

A Northwestern woodworker bemoans the 
demise of the wood-faced cabittet. 


home furnishings discovered that 
Depression-era antiques, say, looked 
great with our macrame-hung aspara¬ 
gus ferns . . . and the stuff was made 
out of real solid oak! Solid wood fur¬ 
niture became the 1970’s craze as a 
temporarily anti-materialistic genera¬ 
tion graduated from college and 
started earning zillions as computer 
analysts. Junk stores became "antique 
shoppes” overnight. Entire oak 
forests in the Appalachians were 
leveled. Cherry and walnut prices 
shot up faster than IBM stock. Some 
of us who did not become computer 
analysts became woodworkers. Madi¬ 
son Avenue and Architectural Digest 
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took note, and alongside designer 
jeans sprouted designer woodcrafts 
(a.k.a. architectural woodwork, cus¬ 
tom furniture, and gallery-quality 
woodworking.) For a while, an air of 
respectability was alloted the hard 
working, Tung-oil-scented cabinet¬ 
maker. 

But, alas, even the trends we value 
are not always destiny. In case some 
of you haven’t noticed, a new genera¬ 
tion has been coming of age which 
doesn’t remember Earth Day or 
Woodstock. The tastes of this next 
wave of furniture consumers run 
more to space hardware movies, 
video arcades and rock concerts part¬ 
nered with computer fairs. This high 
technology-hooked youth culture 
would not be so disturbing, however, 
were it not for the fact that the 
“design community” (whoever they 
are) is already gearing up for them. 
Real wood, 1 fear, will soon no longer 
be “in.” 

Up here in this corner province of 


the country the new and trendy come 
belatedly. Movies typically open in 
our theaters a few months after their 
reviews in Time and Newsweek, 
Similarly, the leading edge of design 
trends, though cloned with amazing 
speed by local eu'chitects and interior 
designers, generally takes at least a 
year to move from the pages of 
Architectural Digest to the finished 
decors of Seattle and Portland. This 
time delay, more often than not, I 
view as an advantage. 

But even up here in this cultural 
backwater I see an insidious invasion 
mounting. High tech “European 
cabinetry” has landed in Manhattan, 
making inroads around corporate 
conference tables, in the seminar 
rooms at manufacturer’s conven¬ 
tions, and at the convocations of the 
American Institute of Architects and 
the American Society of Interior 
Designers. Trade publications like 
Furniture Manufacturing and Man¬ 
agement have done cover stories on 


“the new look in cabinetry.” Glossy 
spreads may already be appearing in 
Better Homes and Gardens and Sun¬ 
set. (Wilsonart Co. and Formica 
Corp. have already printed up their 
own high tech designer guides.) 

Dust off the laminate trimmers, 
folks, because plastics are back! Take 
cram courses in metalworking 
because those crummy steel kitchens 
of the 1950’s have been reborn with a 
spaceage look to give the 1980’s more 
gleam and glitter than the Starship 
Enterprise. Soon every room in the 
home will look like a magnified 
microchip. 

I fear anything called “European 
style” until it is proven harmless. 
That continent, after all, gave us 
Bauhaus-inspired modern architec¬ 
ture, which turned the cites of the 
world into hives of concrete, glass 
and steel. Remember when stereos 
came in nice wooden furniture? Look 
upon your shining bank of Bang and 
Olufsen components and beware. 

continued 




Looking For That 
Hard To Find Furniture 
Hardware Part? 


The answer's elementary: Send for Kemp Hardware's extensive 
furniture and woodworking hardware catalog- A supplier to furniture 
factories for over bO years, Kemp Hardware inventories over 2300 
specialized furniture hardware Items, until now only available to the 

large furniture manufacturers. 

in stock: table slides, furniture lights, trim hardware grills. Industrial 
woodworking glue. European hardware, table locks, water bed 
hardware and much more. Send $3.00 for a complete catalog, and 
we ll refund your $3,00 with the first order. 


TABU SUDES 


FURNITURE UGHTS TRIM 

HARDWARE 


EUROPEAN MDUSTUAi 
HARDWARE WOODWOHKPKj 
GLUE 


P,0, Box 529, Paramount, CA 90723 
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Like a Porsche or Mercedes, these 
cabinets a la mode are sedualvely 
well engineered. Already 1 have been 
sold on their marvelous interior- 
mounted hinges with names like 
Hafele and Mepla (don’t be fooled by 
the ones sold under the Stanley 
brand—they are imported from 
Austria.) 

But why the plastic and chrome 
facades? 1 realize Europe is running 
out of trees, but on this side of the 
Atlantic things aren’t so dire. Yet in 
some of the dwellings I’ve visited, the 


something pew and different. 

Living at a remove from the avant- 
garde can have its advantages. 
Seattle, for example, managed to 
escape many of the intrusions of 
Modernist architecture simply by 
delaying its skyline development until 
Post-Modernism (whatever that may 
be) replaced it. I am hoping we will 
similarly ride out the impending 
plastic and chrome cabinet/furniture 
assault by virtue of our backward¬ 
ness. 

By the time avant-garde styles in 


As a region, we are quaint, tending 
to be conservative and restrained in 
our tastes. Styles that last long 
enough to become timeless often are a 
little straitlaced. 

If some of the avant-garde designs 
(what a friend called “punk furni¬ 
ture*’) I recently saw in another 
woodworking magazine are any indi¬ 
cation, there is nothing new under the 
sun as yet worth retooling for. Plain 
old-fangled wood furnishings, well 
constructed and simply presented, 
caimot be easily improved upon. 




WUt "European Style" cabinets, covered with plastic and chrome, dominate the b/orthwesiern woodworking market? 


only visible real wood to be seen are 
kitchen cabinet doors and face- 
frames. Economy can’t be the reason 
for the absence of wood; these Euro¬ 
pean designs cost considerably more 
to produce than comparable units of 
birch or oak. Such plastic-encapsu¬ 
lated items are promoted as more 
durable and washable, yet 1 suspect 
their main draw Is their smugness 
value as a continental export, as 


everything from architecture, furni¬ 
ture and fine arts, to clothing and 
cosmetics have reached the North¬ 
west, they have already withstood an 
initial endurance test. Ideas grossly 
lacking substance often suffer justly 
deserved deaths before ever coming 
to our attention. Vinyl and aluminum 
siding arrived with much hoopla, yet 
Northwesterners still preferred old- 
fashioned cedar. 


I try to explain this to customers 
already asking about plastic-faced 
cabinets, but they remain determined 
to be up-to-date. And of course they 
expect them to be much cheaper than 
wood, because they are made out of 
the same materials as their trash-can 
liners. 

But then again, I never fell in love 
with particleboard either, so who am 
I to stand in the way of progress? 
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Bud Vases 


Stack Lamination and End Grain Turning 


by Richard Rollf 



Here is a project that will quickly 
use up all those small scrap pieces of 
wood that accumulate in the scrap 
bin. 

The bud vases pictured here are 
made by cutting scrap pieces into 
squares, stacking the squares into 
blocks, and turning them on the 
lathe. An endless variety of shapes 
and interesting designs can be made 
by using several contrasting colored 
woods of different thicknesses. I 
stack 2-inch squares into blocks S or 6 
inches high using a variety of veneers 
combined with 1/4,1/2, and 3/4-inch 
thick walnut, ash, oak, maple, birch, 
mahogany, koa, vermillion, and 
purpleheart. 

The technique of lamination de¬ 
scribed here can also be used for 
creating tamps, bowls, and an assort¬ 
ment of containers. 

For laminating the squares together 
use a good grade of glue and don’t 
apply excessive clamping pressure. 
Too much pressure creates dry joints 
and causes the pieces to break apart 
during turning. 

Before mounting the blocks on the 
lathe, cut off the corners at 45 degrees 
on the table saw or bandsaw to make 
an octagon. This step reduces the pos¬ 
sibility of the gouge’s catching in the 
end grain and tearing out chunks of 
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Hone ati kthe tools to the proper angles before turning your bud vases. 



Some Thoughts on Purchasing and Grinding Lathe Tools 


When purchasing new lathe 
tools, check the angle of the bevel. 
I’ve found that manufacturers sel¬ 
dom sell lathe tools with the cut¬ 
ting edge ground to the proper 
angle. To grind your own lathe 
tools you'll need an 8 or 9 inch 
grinding wheel. If the wheel is 
smaller, excessive grinding weak¬ 
ens the cutting edge; if larger, the 
bevel will be rather flat, making 
both grinding and honing more 
difficult. If you don't have a grind¬ 
ing wheel you can make one from a 


piece of maple, birch, or ash 9 
inches square by 1 inch thick. 
Using a compass, draw a circle and 
cut it out on the bandsaw. Chuck 
this onto the lathe using the face 
plate or screw center and true the 
outside edge of the circle with the 
gouge and the skew at about SOO 
RPM. Check the squareness of the 
edge to the face with a square. 
With the edge square and smooth, 
glue on a strip of 60 or 80 grit 
cloth-backed aluminum oxide 


sandpaper with contact cement. 
Now you can grind your tools us¬ 
ing the tool rest for support and a 
protractor for finding the correct 
angle. 

After grinding the tools, hone 
them to a razor sharp edge on oil¬ 
stones. I start with a medium Crys- 
tolon slipstone, then move to a 
hard Arkansas and finish with a 
black Arkansas. I know the tool is 
sharp when it will shave a little hair 
off my arm. 


wood. Then mount the blocks on the 
lathe using the screwcenter in the 
headstock and the cone center in the 
tailstock for added support. 

End grain, being very dense, 
creates a lot of heat when cut on the 
lathe. For this reason, be especially 
careful to grind the tools to the cor¬ 
rect angle, keep them sharp by honing 
on oilstones, and set the lathe at the 
correct speed. 

The three main tools used to shape 
the vases are the gouge, the skew 
chisel, and the round nose scraper. 
Gouges are used primarily for rough¬ 
ing out the stock and making coves. 
Grind the bevel to approximately 30 
degrees or twice the thickness of the 
steel. 


Skew chisels are used to smooth 
round shoulders or cylindrical stock. 
When grinding the skew, take care to 
keep the two bevels the same length 
so that the cutting edge, when looked 
at head-on, is centered and parallel to 
the sides. Each bevel should be 
ground to IS degrees, and the angle at 
the cutting edge should be 70 degrees. 

The round-nose scraper is used to 
make coves or shape concave areas, 
after the turning square has been 
roughed out to round with the gouge. 
The bevel on the round nose should 
be ground to 40 degrees. 

When lathe tools are ground to the 
correct angle and kept sharp by 
honing, high lathe speeds are not 
necessary. 


Lathe speed is determined by the 
diameter of the stock. To make the 
vases, rough out cylinders between 2 
and 4 inches at about 800 to 1000 
RPM. Increase to about 1800 RPM 
for general shaping and finishing. 
After shaping, sand the outside with 
80 grit sandpaper and graduate down 
to 220 grit. 

To drill the hole in the top, I use 
the geared chuck in the tailstock with 
a Vi inch twist drill bit. Mark the bit 
with masking tape for the correct 
depth and drill at a slow speed. 

After drilling, shape the inside 
walls with the round-nose scraper. In 
shaping the inside walls, use slow, 
light cuts, because the piece is now 
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Ricftard Roll/ is a woodworker and 
inmate at the Oregon State Peni¬ 
tentiary in Salem, Oregon. An article 
about Richard appeared in Pacific 
Woodworker Issue S fAugust/Sep- 
tember, 1982), 

very delicate and most likely to break 
at this point if too much pressure is 
applied. 

Carefully sand the inside of the 
top, then plug the hole in the bottom 
with a dowel and oil the vase inside 
and out with natural Watco Danish 
oil. When the oil is dry, spray with 
two coats of high gloss lacquer. 

You may also want to glue a thin 
[riece of felt to the bottom of the vase 
to cover the dowel plug and provide a 
soft bottom surface. 

With the addition of a few dried 
flowers or a flower bud, these vases 
will add warmth and charm to any 
room and win you many compliments. 


Making it Hold Water 


! These decorative bud vases just 
cry out for a freshly cut flower and 
I a little water. But watch out! 
Woodworker’s glue quickly dis¬ 
solves in water, reducing your bud 
j vase to a set of wooden rings. 

You can caution your customers 
I to avoid niting the vases with 
water, but that’s no guarantee the 
I advice will be heeded. Here are 
several ways to make your project 
hold water. 

I Waterproof glue; 

\ Phenol-resorcinol glue is complete- 
I ly waterproof, and will withstand 
I the prolonged contact when used 
j in a vase. Plastic resin glues prob¬ 
ably won't handle the job. One 
drawback: phenol-resorcinol glues 
are two-part adhesives, and many 
woodworkers shy away from the 
mixing process. 


Waterproof the inside: In theory 
you could coat the inside of the 
vase with a thick coat of water¬ 
proof finish, such as polyurethane. 
In practice, it's pretty hard to get a 
perfect coating, and even a small 
hole would allow water to destroy 
your vase. 

Removable liner: Inexpensive 
glass test tubes which slip into the 
vase provide an easy way to 
“waterproof’ your vase. The stan¬ 
dard 13x 100mm size (about 1/2“ 
in diameter and 4“ long) are ideal. 
Check with local high school 
science teachers for discards, or 
order in bulk from a scientific sup¬ 
ply house, such as Edmund Scien¬ 
tific, 101 E. Gloucester Pike, 
Barrington, NJ 08007. 


Working diagrams for two of Hie many possibie designs for these scrap-wood bud vases. 
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Show Review 



Ganahl Lamberts 1982 Gift Faire 


by Marlen Kemmet 


The Christmas Woodwork Gift 
Faire held at Ganahl Lumber Com¬ 
pany in Anaheim, California last 
December provided a showcase for 
beautiful woodwork. For the third 

Andy Goldman did a brisk business as he 
displayed his stave consirucied bowis. 


straight year, Ganahl Lumber spon¬ 
sored the fair to display the talents 
and craftsmanship for 75 wood¬ 
workers from throughout Southern 
California. Handcrafted wood prod¬ 
ucts offered for sale included toys 
and puzzles, hand carved decoys, dul¬ 


cimers, jewelry boxes, cutting boards, 
and turned bowls. 

The Christmas Gift Faire has 
become a unique institution that 
brings Southern California wood- 


Sierting King exhibited fine fvmiture. 
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Wccdworken and customers alike enjoyed 
the festivities at Ganahi Lumber's 19S2 
Christmas Gift Faire. 


workers in touch with a wood-loving 
public. Each year, wood turners, 
carvers, cabinetmakers, and other 
craftspersons bring their best to 
Ganahl’s drive-through lumber shed, 
where this year a 4-piece brass band 
played Christmas carols and even 
Santa was on hand for Yuletide 
cheer. 

Some of the craftsmen who sold 
their wares included Dana Warwick 
of Irvine with handmade, hardwood 
gear clocks: Andy Goldman of 
Placentia with turned bowls, and 
Sterling King with a few limited edi¬ 
tion furniture pieces. 

Dana Warwick has been making 
all-wood clocks full time for eight 
years. The clocks, handmade one at a 
time using rosewood gears, are accu¬ 
rate within 5 minutes per day. 
Formerly an engineer, Warwick 
designs and constructs each clock 
with its working parts easily seen. (He 
also sells his clocks in Aspen, Fort 
Worth, Beverly Hills, and Japan. 

Another exhibitor. Sterling King, is 
well known for his furniture and 
sculpture. One of the pieces he dis¬ 
played was a floor standing cradle 
made of cherry. The cradle stands 6 
feet high, 5 Vi feet long, and 3 feet 
deep. The spring suspended basket 
part of the crib allows for up and 
down as well as side to side motion. 
Mr, King also sells his pieces through 
word-of-mouth advertising, maga¬ 
zine articles, and gallery showings. 

Some of the hottest selling items at 
the fair were Andy Goldman’s turned 


If you’d like information on the 
1983 Gift Faire, contact Valerie 
Bloom or Jim Nash at Ganahi 
Lumber Company, 1220 East Ball 
Road, P. O. Box 31, Anaheim, CA 
92805-0031. 



bowls. The stave constructed bowls, 
ranging in price from $15-$35, were 
made of goncalo alves, mesua, pau- 
ferro and African padouk. Goldman, 
also an officer of the Orange County 
Woodworkers Association, turns his 
bowls on an antique bowl lathe which 
can accommodate bowls up to 16 
inches in diameter. He then finishes 
the bowls with tung oil burnished on 
while the bowl is spinning. 

The Gift Faire provided an excel¬ 
lent opportunity to the woodworker 
as well as to admirers of craftsman¬ 
ship. The turnout was excellent in 
terms of both buyers and sellers. 
Ganahi Lumber had a number of em¬ 
ployees on hand to answer questions, 
provide refreshments, hold prize 
drawings, and help people find park¬ 
ing spaces. 

Cost to exhibitors was nominal: 
$30 for two days. Each exhibitor was 
provided with a 30 x 96 inch table 
(decorated simply with red paper) and 
chairs. Ganahi’s advertising cam¬ 
paign included ads in the Gift Guide 
supplements of four major news¬ 
papers and ad flyers to over 200,000 
homes in the area. Press releases were 
also made to every newspaper, maga¬ 
zine, and television station in the 
Orange County/Los Angeles area. 

Coordinators Valerie Bloom and 
Jim Nash are to be commended on an 


efficiently run, successful woodwork¬ 
ing fair. 

As Jim Nash told Pacific Wood¬ 
worker last summer, “We aim to 
become the holiday woodworking 
event for Southern California.” 

It looks like they’ve done that in 
their 1982 fair. 



One 

good bit, 
deserves 


another 


So do our drills, countersinks 
and router bits. 108 years in 
the cutting tool business has 
proven that our woodwork* 
ing tools give top perform* 
ance time after time, if you 
demand top-notch results in 
your woodworking projects 
and haven't been getting it, 
send $2.00 today for our 
catalog, and 
let Morris 
Wood Toot 
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Improving Portfolios 


A portfolio of previous work is an 
inexpensive and effective sales tool— 
a necessity for the professional wood¬ 
worker, But does your portfolio real¬ 
ly reflect your skills and accomplish¬ 
ments? Check these ideas for improv¬ 
ing your portfolio. 

Style 

Your portfolio should represent 
you. It should reflect your own style 
and approach to woodworking. If 
your woodwork is straight-forward 
and traditional, use rectangular 
photographs in a symmetrical ar¬ 
rangement. If you prefer to incorpo¬ 
rate sweeping curves and unique 
design elements in your woodwork¬ 
ing, do the same in your portfolio. 

Don’t hesitate to cut up, mask or 
overlap your photographs to achieve 
the effect you want. 

Incorporate decorative borders, 


Richard Silvera displays his Clara Walnut 
pori/olio cover. 



drawings, working plans, sketches— 
whatever mirrors your work. Remem¬ 
ber that the overall impression the 
portfolio makes is as much a reflec-r 
tion of your style as is the content of 
the photographs. 

When and Where 

Label the photographs in your 
portfolio with the date, type of 
woods, purchaser (if possible) and 
price. The price should reflect what 
you would charge to produce a simi-i 
lar piece today, not necessarily th4 
price you received when you did thi 
work. 

Let the portfolio and photographs 
point out the design elements you 
want to highlight. Use closeups, and 
consider including graphic elements 
and captions to draw attention to 
detail. 
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Photographs showing the pieces in 
context can help the potential 
customer visualize the piece in his 
own office or home. Some pieces of 
furniture are best shown without a 
background, either photographed 
against a continuous backdrop or 
carefully trimmed out of the final 
photograph. 

Keep it Current 

Your portfolio should not be static; 
it must change as your woodworking 
skills and style change. Eliminate 
older works you’d rather not dupli¬ 
cate today. If you don’t want to do 
kitchen cabinets, don’t have photo¬ 
graphs of kitchens in your portfolio. 
You should never have to apologize 
about or explain a photograph in the 
portfolio. Let the photographs and 
your short captions say it for you, 
leaving you free to watch the reac¬ 
tions of the potential customer for 
signs of interest. 

The Wooden Portfolio 

One problem inherent in portfolios 
is that photographs cannot really 
reflect the warmth, the glow, the tex¬ 


ture, the feel of the wood. Since this 
is an important part of the attraction 
of a piece of quality woodworking, 
this lack is significant. Richard 
Silvera of Butte County, California 
has found a solution to this problem. 

“As an architectural woodworker, 
1 cannot haul a sample door around 
to potential customers,” Richard ex¬ 
plains. “And they all want to see an 
example of the Ctaro walnut 1 praise 
so highly. So 1 made my portfolio out 
of that richly colored and figured 
wood. Now, when the customer asks 
to see a sample of my work, I tell him 
he’s holding it in his hand!” 

Richard's portfolio features ebony 
hidden-pin hinges, carved into Claro 
walnut covers. Business cards fit 
neatly into a carved pocket on the in¬ 
side, held in by a thin piece of ebony. 
The only drawback: one must be 
careful with the portfolio to avoid 
damaging the wood. A padded slip¬ 
cover or carrying case helps keep 
scratches and gouges to a minimum. 

Your imagination and skill can be 
put to good use in developing a port¬ 
folio that effectively represents your 
own approach to woodworking. 


Ebony hidden-pin hinges and an ebony-covered business card pocket accent the portfolio. 



Back Issues Of 
Pacific Woodworker 

$1.95 each or complete set, 
eleven issues for $10.00, postpaid. 
#11: Woodcarver Bill Horgos, La¬ 
ser Woodworking, Wood Finishes, 
Mail Order Woodworking, Router 
Guide, Part 2. 

#10: Router Guide Part 1, Wood 
Box Design, Interviews with Bob¬ 
by Briggs and Clay Johnston, 
Sealacell test report. 

#9: Wood Sculptor Ed Lombard, 
Mendocino and Del Mar shows, 
Tsumura Saw Blade, Wood 
Staining. 

#8; Establishing a Woodworking 
Business, Amazonian Hardwoods, 
Rockwell Sander test report. 

#7: Interview with Sam Maloof, 
woodworking in Maui, restaurant 
woodworking. 

Volume 1, Issues 1-6, complete set 
$5.00, while supplies last.Table 
Saw guide, Wooden Boxes, Sand¬ 
ing Belt cleaner test report. Chair 
Design, Rima Sharpening Jig Test 
report, Profiles of sculptor Lucius 
Upshaw and carver Bill Booras, 
Stanley dovetail fixture test, special 
issue on dust, noise prevention, 
tests of Carter band saw guide and 
Milwaukee electric chain saw. 

Send your check or money order, name 
and address to: 

Pacific Woodworker 

Box 4881 

Santa Rosa, CA 95402 





FREETbol 

Catalog 

Quality products 
begin with 
quality tools. 


Send for your free copy of Woodcraft's new 
colorful catalog. Fully illustrated with over 
3,S00 tools, supplies, books, and more. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. Wtite today for 
your FREE cataiog. 



WOODCRAFT* 

Dept. PW83, 

41 Atlantic Avenue, Box 4000 
Woburn, Massachusetts 01888 
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News and Notes 


New Products 


Workbench Available 
by Mail 



I 


Tennessee Hardwood Company 
now sells an oak workbench by direct 
mail for collect freight shipment to 
the customer. Optional woodworker’s 
vise, sectional bin, and professional 
length top are also available by mail 
order. For more information and/or 
a price list, contact Tennessee Hard¬ 
wood Co., 800 W. Main, PO Drawer 
220, Woodbury, TN 37190 or call 
(61S) 563-2223. 



Mini-Tube Dust Collectors 

Murphy-Rodgers, Inc. has intro¬ 
duced the Model MRY “Mini-Tube” 
Dust Collector, said to have high col¬ 
lection efficiency in removing dust 
particles of all sizes. The collectors 
are available in four sizes covering fil¬ 
ter areas from 57 to 248 square feet. 
Their low profile design is said to re¬ 
quire minimum floor space and come 
with casters for portability. Complete 
specifications can be obtained by con¬ 
tacting Murphy-Rodgers, Inc., 2301 
Belgrave Avenue, Huntington Park, 
CA 90255. 

Brochure on 
Rayco Equipment 

A brochure now available from 
Rayco Machinery Manufacturing 
Inc. illustrates the Rayco line of 
woodworking equipment. It includes 
specifications for vertical and hori¬ 
zontal panel saws, boring machines, 
and self-contained dust collectors. 
For a copy, contact Rayco Machinery 
Mfg. Inc., 4623 Hampton St., Los 
Angeles, CA 90058. 

Free Mail Order Catalog 

The 1983 Woodcraft Tool Catalog 
Supplement is available free by 
writing to Woodcraft Tool Supple¬ 
ment, 41 Atlantic Avenue, P.O. Box 
4000, Woburn, MA 01888. 


To Button or Plug a 
Counter Sunk Screw Hole: 

Advice from a Supplier 

For decoration or to cover counter 
sunk screws. The Woodworkers’ 
Store suggests using screw hole but¬ 
tons with an overlapping head when 
you anticipate they might need to be 
removed at some point. The wood 
plug, really a “headless” version of 
the button, has a gradual bevel and 
wedges into the hole until tight. The 
Woodworkers’ Store sells a variety of 
buttons and plugs in assorted' sizes, 
prices, and wood types through their 
catalog, available for Si.00 from 
them at 21801 Industrial Blvd., 
Rogers, MN 55374 or call (612) 
428-4101. 

ir <r 
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Classified market.;!;;. 


HAPPY BIRTHDAY 
BOB SCHWARZ 

Bob Schwarz, founder and Presi¬ 
dent of The Cutting Edge stores in 
Berkeley, Los Angeles and San 
Diego, and a fourth store to open 
in the Spring of ’83, was sixty 
years old in December. Bob wants 
to spend more time in his work¬ 
shop and is prepared to sell rdl 
or part of his interest in The 
Cutting Edge chain to a wood¬ 
worker/businessman who has a 
dmilar philosophy on woodworking 
and who is prepared to be a worker/ 
owner and to invest in the growth 
of this chain. As Bob finds his work 
at the Cutting Edge so satisfying, 
he will continue as Chairman of the 
Board and work part-time for the 
next few years. Serious inquiries 
should be sent to Bob Schwarz, 
The Cutting Edge, 3871 Grand 
\^ew Blvd., Los Angeles, CA 90066. 

WOODWORKING TOOLS 
High quality, fair prices. Band 
Clamp, $8.90; Hold Down Clamp, 
$7.70; Black Hard Arkansas Shar¬ 
pening Stone, $27.40; and much 
more. New illustrated catalog, 
$1.00 (refundable with order). 
FAIR PRICE TOOL COMPANY, 
Box 627-PC3, 1860 FoothiU, U 
Canada, California 91011. 


CLASSES at Palo Alto Wood¬ 
working cover a lot of subjects — 
from hand planes to kitchen 
cabinets to sawing logs. Write or 
call for a free brochure — Brian 
Bums, Palo Alto Woodworking, 
820 Ramona Street, Palo Alto 
94301,(415)327-5335. _ 


MAKE TOYS - Plans, Kits - 
Hardwood Wheels, Parts, Dowels — 
Catalog $1.(X) — Cherry Tree Toys, 
Belmont, Ohio 43718. 


EXOTIC WOODS: Rosewoods. 
Ebonies, Bocote, Blackwood, Blood- 
wood, Kingwood, Lignum Vitae, 
Tulipwood, others. Logs, plants, 
turning stock. MYLES GILMER 
WOODWORKS, 10426 N.W. Laid- 
law, Portland, OR. 97229. (503) 
292-6579. 


QUALITY FURNITURE Hard¬ 
ware, Chair Cane, and Lamp Parts. 
Complete Selection, Prompt Deli¬ 
very, Reasonable Prices. Catalog 
Costs: $1.50 3rd Class or $2.50 1st 
Qass. Paxton Hardware, 7818 Brad¬ 
shaw Rd., Dept. PW, Upper Falls, 
MD 21156. 


THE TOOL GUY - Used tools 
of all kinds — specializing in 
woodworking tools. Over 600 
planes in stock, 500 chisels, 100 
hand saws, braces, bits, wood 
rules, etc. Call for appointment or 
come by. Dave Paling, (415) 334- 
7295, 227 Ney Street, San Fran¬ 
cisco, CA94112. 


ROCKWELL JIGSAW Model 40- 
440, 4-$peed with factory motor, 
stand, and many blades. Little 
used, everything perfect, $600. Call 
(408) 476-5390 eves. P.O. B. 36, 
Santa Cruz, CA 95063. 

WOODEN "RIDE-EM” TOY 
TRUCKS. Unique, nostalgic, fun 
to make. Free catalog of patterns. 
Rustic Creation Toys, Vineyard 
Drive, Templeton, CA 93465. 



^HUNOREDSol^ 
TITLES 
worklt IvDMt 
Mlactton 
Mndtorfraatil: 

Books 

PjO.Bok eST 
TrauIrnmNC 

2stee 


BLACK WALNUT BURL - 
highly figured, colorful. Book 
matched slabs — all shapes and 
sizes. Graft line flitches, carving 
and turning blocks, induding f^ui^ 
woods and native woods. For 
information and price list write or 
call Ojai Woodcrafters, (805) 
646K)286 or 646-6974, Box 872, 
Ojai, CA 93023. 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENT clocks. 
Authentic sizes on violins — ban¬ 
jos, mandolins. Guitars about 2/3 
size. Send $1.00 for catalog and 
prices. Gibert’s music, 37070 Fre¬ 
mont Blvd., No. 114, Fremont, CA 
94536. 

NEGATIVE KERF BAND SAW - 
Eliminate saw dust, replenish wood 
supplies, correct cutting errors, save 
$ with this amazing tool. Infor¬ 
mation: Dept. AF c/o this magazine. 

WANTED: Small pieces of foreign 
and domestic hardwood. Any thick¬ 
ness, S2S or rough 2*‘ x 2“ and up. 
Serxl price per Lb. to: Richard Rotlf, 
Box 40427, 2605 State St, Salem, 
OR 97310. 


BUTCHER BLOCK; Oak and 
Maple-Birch blanks. Any length, 
36” wide, planed. Call or write 
Marc. Lewisohn Sales, P.O. Ek>x 
192, No. Bergen, N.J. 07047. 
1-800-631-3196. 


WIDE GLUED-UP OAK PANELS. 
18 X 72 X 3/4 inch white oak. 
Tremendous labor saver for many 
projects. Rough sanded, clear one 
side, sound back. Custom cuts. 
Minimum 2 panels. Send for in¬ 
formation. Todd Kendrick, 1005 E. 
Parkman, Altadena, CA 91001 
(213) 797-8983. 


I^assified Market Information: Rate: 25 cents per word, minimum of 25 words. Payment must accompany all classi- 
ied ads. Border, $3.00. Deadline for ads for Issue 13 is May 1,1983. Pacific Woodworker, Box 4881, Santa Rosa, 
:A 95402 (707) 525-8494. 
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A Pacific Woodworker Product Review 



The Henniker Versatile Saw 

by Chuck Masters 


Is there a power tool that combines 
the best features of a cut-off saw, 
table saw and radial arm saw? Wood¬ 
workers on the West Coast may not 
have heard of the Henniker Machine 
and Fabrication Corp., but the com¬ 
pany has manufactured its Versatile 
Saw since 1947. 

The saw combines the features of a 
standard tilting arbor table saw with 
the ease of cross-cutting of a cut-off 
saw, without the inaccuracies inher¬ 
ent in the radial arm saw design. 


Chuck Masters is Manager of The 
Cutting Edge store, 7626 Miramar 
Road aSSOO in San Diego, CA 92126 
(telephone 619-695-3990), The Henni¬ 
ker Versatile Saw is available there, 
and at The Cutting Edge Stores in 
Los Angeles and Berkeley, More in¬ 
formation is also available from Hen¬ 
niker Machine and Fabrication, Inc., 
Western Ave. P,0, Box 716, Henni¬ 
ker, NH 03242, Telephone (603) 
428-3258. 


Operation, Features, 
and Advantages 

The Henniker Versatile Saw works 
like any other table saw, except that 
the blade and arbor assembly are 
mounted on a moveable tract. This 
carrier beam can roll back and forth 
like a radial arm saw, only under¬ 
neath the table. A radial arm saw is 
hard to keep in precise alignment, 
because its heavy motor and blade 
assembly hangs from the cantilevered 
beam, with only one point of sup¬ 
port. The Henniker Saw has two lock 
points to firmly hold alignment. Once 
properly adjusted it will hold its 
alignment as well as a standard table 
saw.The cutting assembly slides over 
a machined, cast iron carrier beam on 
steel rollers, for balance and rigidity. 

In its cut-off mode, the Henniker 
Versatile Saw facilitates accurate 
crosscutting. Unlike a table saw, the 
stock can remain stationary, an ad¬ 
vantage when cutting long or heavy 


boards where it would be difficult to 
push them across the table with a 
miter gauge. The Henniker’s miter 
gauge has a screw which locks it to 
the front of the table, holding the 
wood for the crosscut. 

Depending on wood thickness and 
blade height, the saw wilt crosscut a 
stationary piece of wood over 16” 
wide. With a 10" blade, the maxi¬ 
mum depth of cut is 3 3/4". The 
5/8” arbor will also take a 12" blade, 
with a maximum cut of 4 3/4". 

When using the saw for ripping, 
the blade and arbor assembly easily 
lock into position in the middle of the 
table. The saw then works like a regu¬ 
lar table saw. The blade can also be 
locked at the front or the back of the 
table for special cutting operations. 
With the saw set in either mode, no 
movement or vibration has been de¬ 
tected, even when cutting hardwood 
stock up to maximum thickness. 
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The ripfence is made of machined 
cast aluminum, faced with replace¬ 
able high density polyethelene. While 
the ripfence might appear to be too 
light be be effective, in use it is easily 
adjustable, sturdy, straight and 
square to the table top. At 38*\ it is 
longer than the fences of many other 
saws, facilitating the ripping of long 
stock. However, unlike other saws, 
the rear locking mechanism is not 
automatic. The operator must reach 
to the rear of the saw to lock it in 
place, and the accuracy of the saw is 
only attainable when both screws are 
tightened down. 

At first, the saw appears light and 
portable. In fact, this is a deliberate 
design feature. The saw weighs about 
260 pounds with a 2HP motor, and 
comes with attached front and rear 
carrier handles. Two workers can 
move it. The saw will even fit through 
a doorway, after the two adjustable 
side table extensions are removed. 


Specifications: 

Table size without extensions — 
26”x36.** With standard extensions — 
54’*x36” With long and standard ex¬ 
tensions— 80”x36y Maximum depth 
of cut with 10” blade — 3 3/4.” With 
12” blade — 4 3/4,” Weight with 
2HP motor — 260 lbs. Drive type — 
4 3/8” V-belts on steel pulleys. Price 
with 2HP motor — $2106, Options: 
choice of 1- and 3-phase motors from 
I to 3HP. Long extensions which, 
when used with standard extensions 
supplied, make a table 80” wide. 


But the light weight of the saw and 
its steel frame construction does not 
seem to mean flimsy construction or 
vibration. The unusually large top 
{36” X 54” wide with standard exten¬ 
sions) is formed of 1/2” cold rolled 
steel, not cast iron. And when placed 
on an irregular surface, the saw 
doesn't twist to conform to the floor, 
but sits rigid until properly leveled. 
Its weight seems more than enough to 
keep the saw in place during cutting 
operations, and vibration is minimal. 

Some Drawbacks 

A couple of features of the Versa¬ 
tile Saw may be criticized, especially 
the blade elevating mechanism and 
the cut-off assembly. 

The elevating screw is too small 
and it's awkwardly located. While the 
small threads (12-13 per inch x 5/8” 
diameter) might be good for making 


Sturdy but Ughtweighi. the Henmker Versatite S<rw combines features of a iabie saw and a 

cut-off saw. 
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Ifi the cut-off mode, the Henniker Versatile 

Sow accurately trims long boards, fShown 
with one shield raised for clarity.) 

precise height adjustments, some 
woodworkers may find that it takes 
too long to raise or lower the blade. 
This problem, coupled with the fact 
that the wheel which turns the screw 
is inconveniently located, makes it 
necessary to sit or kneel on the floor 
to make blade height adjustments. 

Also, the handle which operates the 
cut-off mechanism attaches to the 
splitter directly over the blade. When 
the safety shields are in place, it is dif¬ 
ficult to align the stock and to see the 
cut being made. And as the splitter is 
only as wide as the thinnest blade, the 
cut-off handle and the safety shields 
which attach to it are laterally flexi¬ 
ble. A careless worker might manage 
to push a shield into the blade from 
the side. 

A couple of minor points: when the 
saw is in the cut-off mode, there 
should be a way to deactivate the 
anti-kickback devices, allowing the 
blade to move back through the cut. 
And since the blade must travel the 
length of the table in a 1/4” wide 
slot, thin material cannot easily be 
cut. A simple homemade insert cures 
this problem, however. 


Summary and Evaluation 

The innovations of the Henniker 
Machine Corporation are logical im¬ 
provements to the field of woodwork¬ 
ing machine technology. The Versa¬ 
tile Saw may be unconventional, but 
it’s a thoroughly trustworthy tool, 
used as a cut-off saw and as a stan¬ 
dard table saw. The large table and 
extensions do not prevent a measure 

tViih the motor locked into position, the 
Henniker Versatile saw performs like a 
standard table mh-, Shown here with a long 
side extension and a standard extension. 


of portability. Despite some minor in¬ 
conveniences, the overall design rep¬ 
resents a significant improvement ini 
table saw design. ; 

The craftsmanship and perfor¬ 
mance of function of this machine are 
worthy of consideration by serious 
woodworkers. 


Chuck Masters manages The Cutting Edge 
store in San Diego. 
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SPIKE BOYD’S Professional Kit for 


Spike Boyd’s Wood Carvers’ Supply, Route t, 
65669, Send 


Box 416, HIghlandvllie, Missouri 
Check or Money Order 



S140 


OO 

TOTAL 

Ahjunlriuin oxide gilndeni 


□REMEL 


moto-flex*232 


High speed cutters 


■mall eng'^^l'^0 cutten 
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WOODWORKING BOOKS EXCLUSIVELY 

Frequent catalogs issued. For onetime onty 
subscription charge send $1,50 to: 


R. SORSKY 



11 


4*7 

Pfum SantfAr 


413^ tCM 

3 Fin* Coir»3 
Drum SaiHlBf Sindi 


BOOKSELLER 


Box P2 3845 N. BlacKstone 

Fresno, Calif. U.S.A. 93726 

Mambflir Amsricvn fiaokMClan Assn. 



Dty- 

Stale__ Zip 


T-SHIRTS 


Pacific 
odworker 


Order your high-quality, bone- 
colored T-Shirt today, for 
only... $^50 

/ Plus SI Postage, 

Tax ^ Handling 


Send Check or Money Order to: 

PACIFIC WOODWORKER 
Box 4681 « Santa Rosa, CA 95402 


PkMf ScBd Bit_S_M_L __XL 

rm s Facfflc Woodworker T-ayrti, 


ToUJ Qmtilf _11 St.50 etch. 



One Man 
Portable Sawmill 


Cuts 30% more lumber from up to 30" DIa, x 
IOQ3. Safa bandsaw carriage for smoother 
more accurate lumber. Ready to operate. 

Wood Carving Duplicator 

Accurate, simple, 
1 tot wood duplicator 
3 models available, 
easy to operate. 



Bandsaw 

Large 24.5'* throat, 9" vertical 
cut tilt table, wood and metal 
cutting, rugged corvstruction, 
affordable. 

Save — Buy Direct 



DupLi-Carver ( 317 ) 243 7 S 65 

4004 West 10th St., Dept. 1109 
Indianapolis, IN 46222 
□ Ejicloeed is ITOO lor 32 page calaJog 
and Inlormaltan on 30DBy Fr» Trial 

Name __ _ 


Address 
City_ 


State 
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Power Hand Tool 
Wood Carving 


Lesson 10 

The Uce-Up Boot 



Among the most popular items in 
our trade, the lace-up boot succeeds 
commercially or as a gift. My favorite 
woods for the six-inch size include 
two-inch stock in walnut, red cedar, 
cocobolo, ironwood, ebony, manza- 
nita, myrtle, and zebrawood. 

First, enlarge my pattern to 6 3/8 X 
4 3/8 inches by using the grid system 
with one inch squares. Draw the side 
view only. Use white sewing carbon 


to transfer the pattern to a dark 
wood. Then cut the boot out on a 
bandsaw. 

Next, use a 6-inch alunpnum sand¬ 
ing disc with an industrial 36-grit 
peel-off sanding disc mounted on an 
electric 1/6, 1/4, or 'A HP motor. 
Pull the boot across the edge at a 
45-degree angle to remove all bulk- 
wood in less than a minute. 



by Spike Boyd 
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It is imperative that you leave no 
squareness on the boot. Round com¬ 
pletely to the center. Too many 
carvers, including professionals, 
make square or boxy boots, shoes, 
horses, hillbilly figures, whatever. 1 
believe this problem results from the 
fact that many people lack depth per¬ 
ception, actually seeing everything 
like a flat photograph instead of as 
three-dimensional sculpture. When 
the problem is brought to their atten¬ 
tion, most carvers can remedy their 
technique. 

Next, using a 6-inch Grind-0-Flex 
or other abrasive flap wheel with 
coarse 40-grit, remove most of the 
scratches. Follow up with fine 
120-grit. 

At this point, you have completed 
50'?o of your carving with a total 
carving time of only three minutes! 

Place your boot in a vise and by 
using a 1 V* flat wood bit, drill 1 1/2 
inches down into the boot top to 
make the opening. 

Now you need to round off the toe 
cap. I use Dremel carbide cutters with 
bonded needle-like heads, numbers 
9931, 9932, and 9934. Make the deep 
crease grooves by pulling a 9931 
across the middle. 

Next, smooth the cap using a drum 
sander with a fine sleeve. 

Use the 9935 cutter to hollow out 
the toe cap in a realistic manner. 

Be very careful in doing the dis¬ 
tended sole. Don’t make it too thin or 
it will be prone to snap off. Leave a 
little thickness in the middle, then cre¬ 
ate a thin appearance on the edges to 
emulate wear. For realism, use a 9935 
cutter, and make 5 grooves as if toes 
had pressed down against the sole 
hundreds of times. 

Next, cut a wear hole in the sole 
using a 9932. 

Now for the fun part—the tongue. 
In doing a boot like this, many people 
make the tongue base far too thin and 
susceptible to breaking. For strength, 
I suggest you leave a rounded center 


embodiment on the underside. 

Next, cut back behind the side lace 
panels along either side of the tongue. 
I use a 9936 for this procedure. 
Follow with an aluminum oxide 903 
to add realism along the edge. 
Remove enough material to allow 
room for shoe laces. 

Realistic creases in the underside of 
the tongue can be done with alumi¬ 
num oxide cutters like 964 and 903. 

On the concave top of the tongue, 
cut a groove with a 9935 and then 
sand with a 911. The deep groove 
along the sole and heel top is made 
with a 903. Don’t make this too 
superficial. 

Now, move to the inner part of 
your boot. A 9932 is ideal for easing 
out the inner lining, but don’t make 
your boot lining too thin. Just thin 
down the top edges to simulate 
leather thinness without sacrificing 
strength. Some students make their 
boot sides paper thin, and when they 
later attempt to cut in detailed 
grooves they slice through the 
surface. 

Sand out your inner boot with a 
911. 

Finally, make your boot satin 
smooth. I use Sand-O-Flex Model 
350R with a medium insert followed 
by a fine insert instead of sandpaper. 
The entire sanding procedure con¬ 
sumes no more than three minutes. 

Drill in lace holes along the edge 
with a 9931. You should have re¬ 
moved enough wood behind these 
edges to give you room to lace up the 
boot. 

For keenly detailed grooves emu¬ 
lating seams along the edge and back, 
I recommend a 964, hollow-ground to 
a keen edge (see Pacific Woodworker 


Issue S, Aug./Sept. 1982, page 34, or 
my Handbook on how to do this. 
Make the stitching detail along the 
seam edges with a small engraving 
cutter (I use Dremel #105). Repeat 
along the edge of the underside of the 
sole. Then use a 107 for nail holes on 
the heel. Again, fine finish with a 
Sand-0-FIex with fine refill. 

I recommend spraying the boot 
with four coats of Deft Clear Wood 
Finish, allowing 30 minutes between 
coats. Let dry overnight, then lightly 
sand with #0000 steel wool. Spray 
with Pledge wax and buff briskly. 

If you want to use leather thongs 
for laces, pick them up at a Tandy 
leather store or any shoe repair shop. 

Engrave your fail name into the 
sole. (I use a Dremel 290 electric 
engraver for this.) It is as unwise to 
use only initials on your carvings as it 
would be to sign your checks that 
way! Your carvings could be sold for 
a great deal of money someday, and 
your full name on them could be inte¬ 
gral to their value. I suggest you also 
engrave the month and year on your 
carvings. 

Eventually, you should be able to 
carve a larger boot like this in less 
than an hour. One of the reasons why 
power carving is enjoying such world- 

cominued on page 42 

Spike Boyd is a power carver and 
author of The Complete Handbook 
of Power and Hand Tool Wood 
Carving. Spike also owns Wood 
Carver's Suppiy; if you would like a 
free catalog of the woodcarving sup¬ 
plies he sells, send a stamped, seif- 
addressed 4x9-inch envelope to Spike 
Boyd’s Wood Carver’s Supply, Route 
I. Box 416, Highlandville, MO 
65669. 
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INTRODUCING 

TSUMURA 0ii&tom/ ^racA^ 

The TSUMURA carbide-tipped saw blade is an 
exciting new discovery from Japan! 

Made in the town famous for producing some of 
Japan's finest woodworking tools, the TSUMURA 
Ngh precision blades slice through wood like no 
other saw blade you’ve ever tried. 

Now, the TSUMURA Sasiom is designed 

for American machines, and made exclusively for 
Firre Tool Imports. 

TSUMURA blades are very thia' only half the 
thickness of western nnade saw blades. TNs, 
combined with special tooth grinds means: 

• Halt The Cutting Reslstartce • Closer Grain MatcNng 

• Half The waste • Less Strain on the Machinery 

TSUMURA &us£om 

...You'll Immediately feel the difference. 

Available only from; 

J R. Silvera 

^ PO Box 31Q Durfom, CahtofTMo W380310 

Dealer Iraulrles Invited Phone (9)6)891-1686 


Booth 44 A "Hoiv To’s of Working with Wood," April 22 • 24, Ft. Mason, San Francisco 
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wide success is its abiiity to produce 
an item expeditiously, to be sold at a 
good return, I have sold lace-up boots 
carved in walnut for as much as $50; 


and 1 have completed more than 100 
four-inch cowboy boots in red cedar 
in only eight hours, and sold them for 
S7.S0 to $10 each, using the tools and 


techniques I have recommended in 
this lesson. 

In the next issue, I will discuss 
power carving a bluebill duck decoy. 


FAIR PRICES_I 

High Quality, World Famous 
Woodworking Tools 
at Fair Prices 

Hold Down Clamp - $770 
Hand and Breast Orlll - $22.30 
Cabinet Screwdrrver Set - $19.90 
Reversible Oftsel Beck Saw - $5.90 
Black Hard Ark Sharpening Slone - $27.40 
Books, clamps, chisels, scrapers, & more 

All Hew Illustrated Catalog - $1.00 
(refundable with order) 
pT 0 n>pl Service Sansr^lton Guer^t««d 

Fair'PfIce'fool Company 

Box 627^PW3, 1060 Foothill 

La Canada. CA 91011 

Please send me the all new lilustreted catalog ot 

high quality woodworking tools. Enclosed is S1 

per catalog, relur^ble 

Name____ 

Address __ 

City_ 

State_Zip_ 


WHEN YOU BUY TOOLS... 

SEE WHAT YOU ARE BUYING! 

And, when you buy at The Cutting Edge, you can examine and com¬ 
pare and have them demonstrated for you. See over 4,700 top 
quality hand tools, power tools, books, magazines, and exotic 
hardwoods. Take woodworking classes. We carry: INCA-HEGNER 
- HENNIKER "Versatile” Saw-ZYLISS Vise-LEIGH DovetailJig- 
Plate Joinery machines. 

PLUS ... EXCITING EVENTS AND WORKSHOPS AT ALL 3 STORES 

TOSH 10 ODATE, May 13-15, Berkeley 

SAM MALOOF, May 28, Los Angeles 

7AGE FRID, June 10-12, Los Angeles — June 17-19, 

San Diego — June 24-26, Berkeley 
SUMMER WOODWORKING IN THE MOUNTAINS - 
One-week workshops, August 22-27 or August 29-September 2 

LOS SNGELES. CA 90066,3871 Grand View Blvd. 

(Z13) 390-3733 

BERKELEY, CA 94710, 1836 FouMti St, (415) 548-6011 
_ ^ SRH DIEGO. CA 93136.7636 Miramar Rd. #3500 

CUCCINO ec>G€ (619) 695-3990 
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Use This Easy Way to Shop for 
Your Woodworl^g Books. 




“Remarkable” —The Working Craftsman 

THE FINE ART OF 
CABINETMAKING 

8y James Kmnov Over 300 photographs and detail drawings show the 
actual lechniQues a master craftsman uses to create his museum-quality 
cabinetry. In his own hjghly individual way Krenov covers everything Irom 
choosmg wood to coopenng, doweling and dovetailing—from frame and 
panel work to drawer latches, hinges and handles—from hand and power 
tools to making a plar^e and sanding "Vbu'H enjoy owning this 
book,"—iYo/*0ench 192 pp.jllus., BVa x 11, $16.95 

"By any standards, a volume worth owning.” 

JAMES KRENOV 
WORKER IN WOOD 

James Krenov 

This large-format, exquisitely illustrated volume is the 
next best thing to a gallery tour conducted by James 
Krenov himseff. Many of the masters finest works — 
cabinets, cases, and tables—have been expertly pho¬ 
tographed In full color and crystal-clear black-and- 
white to highlight the precision, delicacy, and strength of 
each piece. The photos perfecity capture the intricate 
grains, sahn smooth finishes, and simple yet bold style 
that are Krenovs unmistakable trademarks Supple¬ 
menting the book's stunning visual aspects is Krenovs 
engaging and insightful commentary that enables you to 
understand the motivations of a man deeply in love with 
the craft of woodworking 
128 pp., 170 photos. 53 in color* 9x12* $24,95 

“Complete, unpretentious, and well-illustrated.” 

WOOD FINISHING-^'’* 

AND REFINISHING 

Third Edition 

S.W. Gibbia 

Beat the high cost of quality furniture The Third Edition of 
S.W Gibbia's WOOD FINISHING AND REFINISHING 
shows how to beautify old or unfinished furniture with easy- 
to-follow techniques m bleaching, filling and lacquering. It 
brings you information on today’s new products lhal elimi¬ 
nate the need for stripping, sanding and staining You'll get 
help in adding a wealth of decorative touches such as gold 
leaf, graining and antiqumg. You II see how to glue loose 
parts of old furniture. cover scratches remove old spots 
and stains... and much more. 3f8 pp.. r//os., Sf4.95 

“Richly-illustrated, clear prose.” 

HARPSICHORD 

Design and Constraction ^ 

Evan J. Kem 

While others are paying exorbitant fees and waiting 
years for custom built harpsichords* you can make your 
own beautiful instrument quickly and at moderate cost 
Harpsichord te*ls you how to design arid build a 
harpsichord that meets your specifications on compass, 
scale* and size. Step by step, this definitive work 
explains the myriad of details essential to creating a 
harpsichord that has the appropriate range, produces 
desired sound quality and necessary volume, and i$ 
both an object of beauty and easy to ptay The harp¬ 
sichord — it could be the most rewarding and exciting 
woodworking project you'll ever do! 

144pp.jlius.*SVa X 11*$16.95 



Watch a master tap the 
unlimited potential 
of wood! 

WOODTURNING 

The Purpose of the Object 

Stephen Hogbin 

Stephen Hogbin is one of the most innovative and revo¬ 
lutionary craTtsmen of our time—and Wood turning is a 
spectacular visual testimony to his unusual talent. Page 
after page of high quallly photographs* many in vivid 
coior demonstrate the countless ways he creates 
graceful curves and expressive shapes. It's as if he's 
molding soft clay, rather than wocxJf His forms, including 
candlestick holders, mirror frames, salad servers, 
bowls* racks, and more, are all magnificent works of art, 
besides practical objects for everyday use. In addition to 
an enjoyable view of Hog bin's inspiring creations, you'll 
get essential data on using the woodturning lathe and on 
eccentricities in woodturning. Hogbin will open your 
eyes to the unlimited possibilities of wood. 

96 pp,r color and black-and-white iflus., 8'/? x 11, 
$15.95 





“Highly informative.” 

—Furniture World 

WOODWORKING BASICS 

Revised Edition 

J.H. Douglass. R.H. Roberts* Forest L. Penny, 
and Douglas L. Polette 

Before you embark on an advanced woodworking proj¬ 
ect, you must master the fundamentals of the craft. 
Woodworking Basics gives you that necessary founda¬ 
tion! This new edition has been completely reorganized 
and updated to encompass the latest technological 
advances within the woodworking industry. You'll find 
how-tos for shaping wood with hand tools, operating 
power machinery and using finishing materials. Precise 
slep-by-step instructions are accompanied by 600 
photographs* ensuring your complete and quick com¬ 
prehension. Vtiu'll even find out how you can enter any of 
the exciting fields that are closely related to the wood¬ 
working industry, 320 pp,, iflus,, S'/a x 11, $14.95 

Van Nostrand Reinhold 


PACIFIC WOODWORKER 

P.O. Box 4881 

Santa Rose* CA 95402 

Send ™ the book(s) checked below for 15 days^ FREE examination. After 
15 days I will send my remittance or else return the book (si and OWE 
NOTHING 

□ SAVE MONEY! ErKdoss payment with order arid publisher pays postage and han¬ 
dling. Vbur local sales tax must n indudad. 

_ IHE FDE MT OF CRBlNEtMAJOTJC,, * -*. 

_(2470a-7J WOOD FUnSHlNS JtfJD REFINIEHING, -- 14,9S 

_(26336-8) JAMES KRENCV WCKOl IN WSOD...24,95 

_(23948-5) HAHPSICHCRD,,*.,... 16,95 

_(25775-4) WOCtmJRNlNG . 15.95 

_(23152-0) WOODWORKING BASICS^ REV, 14*95 

Name_ 

Address_ 

City_ 

State_Zip 

Otf ar good in U,S, only and aubjaol to credit department approval. Paymenl must Bocom- 
pany orders to P.O. box addresses. Prices subject to change. 
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Don't miss Issue 13 of Pacific Woodworker 
Subscribe today! (See page 6,) 



”What is wrong with this picture?’* 


Introducing... 


Mr. Fix-It 



Address correction requested. 
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